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~'THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS 
By N. B. Johnson,* 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Oklahoma 


Instances in which the Indian-people of the Americas formed 
themselves into cohesive forces across tribal lines to oppose an 
invader or to press for an advantage to themselves are strikingly 
lacking in the history of the western hemisphere. The crumbling 
of Mexico and Peru, centers of extraordinary cultures, was brought 
on in large part by the failure of those Indian groups to put up a 
common front of resistance. 


Within our own borders, such unions of Indian tribes as have 
been achieved have been brief, sporadic and ineffective. The 
Pueblo Rebellion of 1680, resulting from the concerted action of all 
the Pueblos, achieved its brilliant coup, then faded at once and 
was never restored. The efforts of Pontiac and Tecumseh to awaken 
the tribes of their day to a sense of the dangers besetting them, 
failed ingloriously. 


The Iroquois people, who came nearest to holding fast the 
loyalties of scattered tribes, had the ill fortune of supporting the 
wrong group of white men, and in the end their genius for organiza- 


tion was frustrated. The Ghost Dance movement which might have 


wrought an emotional unity of the western tribes, came to grief 


on a bitter winter day before the rifles and Hitchcock guns of the 


Seventh Cavalry at Wounded Knee Creek, South Dakota. 


* Justice N. B. Johnson is a member of the Cherokee Tribe of Indians and a 


native Oklahoman who has for many years devoted his time and efforts to helping 
other Indians. With his home in the Indian Territory inthe days before Oklahoma — 


became a state, he saw Indian life in its transition stage. He received his early 


education in a Presbyterian Mission and later attended the public elementary schools 


and high schools, the Henry Kendall College (now Tulsa University), and the Cum- 


berland University, Tennessee, from which he graduated in law. 

Justice Johnson served as Assistant County Attorney of Rogers County, Okla- 
homa, later as County Attorney and City Attorney of Claremore, Oklahoma. In 
1934, he was elected District Judge of the 12th Judicial District of Oklahoma where 
he served continuously until his election to the Supreme Court of Oklahoma in 1948, 
where he is now serving a six year term. He is a member of the Board of Directors 


of the Oklahoma Historical Society; a member of the Judicial Council of Okla-— 


homa; a member of the Governors’ Interstate Indian Council and President of the 


Intertribal Council of the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma. He was a guiding light © 


in the establishment of the National Congress of American Indians, and has been its 


President since it was founded. It is worthy of note and altogether fitting that the — 


leader and president of this national 
American Indians is a native of Oklahoma where there have been no Indian reser- 


vations for over forty years and where Indians are citizens of the State with many | 


of them counted among the leaders in professional, business and official life—Ed. 


organization to promote the progress of all _ 


z> 
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__ Where fear and self-interest and religious fervor failed in past 
history, what likelihood was there that reason and logie would 


“succeed in achieving union in modern times? Here, too, the record 


was not encouraging. Indians had attempted intertribal organiza- 
tions before now and failed to bring it off. The American Indian 
Association, the National Council of American Indians, the American 
Indian Federation—these and other efforts failed to organize around 
a program and to stay alive. It is necessary to start with these 
sobering thoughts before going on to discuss the aims and hopes of 
the effort to create an organization of Indians. 


Against the dismal record, were all the excellent reasons why 


-the Indians should form themselves into an active, independent, 


articulate group. Everybody else had taken a hand in determining 
Indian welfare and Indian destiny—why should not the Indians 
themselves ? 


Against the discouraging record, also, it must be noted that 
Indians have persisted in the effort to achieve intertribal solidarity, 
within regions and within cultural groups. The All-Pueblo Council 


- stood up against the powerful combination of private and public 


interests, and won victory for the Pueblo peoples and their lands. . 
The Sioux people have kept alive a treaty council group, acting 
independently for the several Sioux tribes or bands, and in a com- 
mon front in their long efforts to get recognition for their rights 
in the Black Hills. 


The Indians of Nevada, for several years before the interruption 
of the war, met annually. These meetings were independent of any 
Indian Service influence and were highly successful. The Indians 
of Montana and, more recently, those of the Pacific Northwest, 
have organized regional conferences in which the mutual interests 
of the tribes in those areas will be advanced. 


What are some of the reasons a nation-wide organization of 
Indians is imperative? Jurisdiction over Indians reposes in the © 
U. S. Congress, with a federal agency to administer the laws passed 
by it. Indian affairs in comparison to national affairs, are small 
indeed. Few men in Congress have the time to make a thorough 
study of the needs and the desires of the Indian people. The few 
who do seriously study these matters are generally lost in the great 
storms and struggles which fall upon Congress. The Indian Service, 
as the administrative agency, is not always in the best position to 
influence Congressional policy. There are times when this federal 
agency is under fire by the public or by Congress. On such oc- - 
easions, the Indian Service is often partisan and its recommendations 
must be viewed with skepticism by the Indians. Thus in moments 


of crises Indian tribes and the Indian people generally are left 
without an effective champion. 
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Conquered and forced into wardship by the white settlers of the 
United States, the Indians remained silent for more than a century. 
Others spoke for them. Sometimes these speakers were. friends. 
Sometimes they were persons who spoke once for the Indians and 
twice for themselves. The Indians listened and watched and waited 
to speak their own minds and in their own behalf. Their speaking 
began at Denver, Colorado in 1944. 


Indian delegates from 27 states representing some 50 tribes 
came to Denver that November. They had no financial angel paying 
the costs. Their personal funds were barely enough to defray 
travel expenses and their keep. No powerful political or other 
backers sponsored their gathering, but a strong and common purpose 
brought them together. This purpose was embodied in their crea- 
tion, on that historical occasion, of the National Congress of American 
Indians of the United States and Alaska, an organization composed 
entirely of Indians designed to act and speak for themselves. 


The underlying objective in forming this body was to inspire 
Indians, through planning and action together, to fulfill their 
destiny as independent, self-reliant citizens and not remain as 
dependent retarded wards of the United States Bureau of Indian 
Affairs generation after generation. Its purpose is not to duplicate 
the functions of the Indian Bureau. On the contrary, its responsi- 
bility is to help the Bureau develope and apply policies in the 
interest of Indian welfare and to eliminate those policies and 
functions hostile to that welfare. Key goals set by the National 
Congress of American Indians to accomplish this fulfillment are as 
follows: 


1. Achievement by Indians of all rights under the Constitution 
and Laws of the United States. 


2. Hxpansion and Improvement of Educational Opportunities— 
provided for Indians, with special stress on professional and voca- 
tional training. ; 


3. Putting into Effect Better Methods—finding productive - 
employment for Indians and development of resources within their — 
home communities. : 


4, Major Increase in Health Facilities and Training for Indians 
—clinies, hospitals, visiting nurses, nutrition courses, ete. . 


5. Equitable Settlement of Indian Claims—on the backeouaa 
of avarice-guided despoilment for many decades. 


6. Preservation of Indian Cultural Values—presentation to the | 
public of a better understanding of these first Americans. 


1 The Indians of the United States Seek Together to Attain Citizenshi h- 
let published by the National Congress of Atnerieas Indians, which may be chisel | 
from the Secretary, 202 Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C, ° 3 


Judge N. B. Johnson, President, and Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud, 
Supervisor, the National Congress of American Indians. 
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The National Congress of American Indians operates on a 


_-nation-wide basis. Its membership is limited to persons of Indian 


blood who belong to tribes recognized by the Federal Government. 
Two types of membership make up the organization: tribal and 
group affiliation and individuals. 


Some of the accomplishments of the Indian Congress since its 
organization in 1944 are: It had a large hand in bringing about the 
creation of the Indian Claims Commission established by law in 
1946, which provided a forum where Indian tribal claims might be 
more speedily adjudicated. It has fought for justice for the Indians 


_of Alaska who have yet to be given an opportunity to obtain title to 


lands which they have occupied since time immemorial and which are 

rightfully theirs. It took the lead in securing for the Indians in the 

Southwest the right to vote. In 1944 there were several states which 

denied the Indian that right, notwithstanding the fact that all 

prams were made citizens of the United States under the act of 
4, 


In both World Wars I and II the Indians contributed more 
in the purchase of War Bonds and man power to aid in the war 
effort than any other comparable group within the nation and 
today thousands are fighting for their country in Korea, It was 
difficult to understand how any state could deny this fundamental 
right to such a loyal group of original Americans. Law suits, in 
which the Indian Congress had a part, were filed in the Courts of 
New Mexico and Arizona as a result of which final judgments were 
obtained decreeing the acts denying the Indians the right to vote 
unconstitutional. 


It took the lead in securing Social Security Act privileges for 


the Indians of New Mexico and Arizona. It has stood with the 


Pyramid Lake Paiute Indians of Nevada in opposing efforts in 
Congress to deprive them of lands confirmed to them by the United 
States Supreme Court. It has published and circulated to Indians 
in all parts of the country a monthly Bulletin which gives them a 
detailed report and summary of legislative matters pertaining to 
Indian affairs and discusses topics of current interest to Indians.” 


It has insisted on the right of Indian tribes to have attorneys of 
their own choosing to represent them and it has vigorously opposed 
arbitrary regulations of the Bureau of Indian Affairs restricting 
the opportunity of Indians to learn by experience, by mistakes as — 


2 Washington Bulletin, a monthly publication, published by the National Con- 
gress of American Indians, Ruth M. Bronson, Editor, 202 Dupont Circle Building, 


- Washington 6, D. C. This Bulletin is mailed without charge to members paying $3.00 


or more to the work of the National Congress of American Indians. To non-members 


the rate is $5.00 per year. 
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well as by success. It has initiated a program to train leadership 
of local Indian communities in finding solutions for their problems.® 


Today we have more than 400,000 officially recognized Indians 
in the United States and Alaska, divided into approximately 200 
different tribes, speaking more than 55 distinct languages, of whom 
some 241,000 are living on some 50 reservations in various stages of 
adjustment.4 A few are very rich but most of them are very poor. 
Some are living much in the same manner as they lived 200 or 300 
years ago and are still using the primitive methods of making a 


living. Others are technically trained and highly skilled in the 


professions in public life and im the industries and are making 
satisfactory adjustments into the social structure of the community 
in which they live. The latter is especially true in Oklahoma, with 
the exception of some isolated groups.® 


Notwithstanding the progress some Indians have made, generally 
speaking, the American Indian today presents one of our most 
pressing social and economic problems. There are large segments 
in each of the tribes who are living in isolated rural communities 
and because of historical factors, bad lands, bad health, lack of 
schools and lack of opportunity are sub-marginal socially and 
economically and have been prevented from becoming assimilated 
into the social and economic life of the Nation. Many are living 
in dire need and want. 


The conditions of the Navaho tribe of Arizona and New Mexico 
which numbers more than 60,000 reflects a tragic story of neglect 
and indifference on the part of our government. In 1868, when 
the Navaho capitulated to Kit Carson and his army, the United 
States entered into a peace treaty with them. By its terms the 
Navahos agreed to stay on the reservation and compel their children 
to attend school. On the other hand, the United States committed 
itself to the Navahos in several important particulars, among which 
was a pledge that ‘‘for every 30 children between said ages (6-16) 


3 The planning and direction of this project is under the supervision and di- 
rection of Mr. D’Arcy McNickle and Mrs. Henry Roe Cloud. Mr. McNickle is a 
member of the Flathead tribe, distinguished writer and Indian leader, who for six- 
teen years has served as special assistant to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 
charge of tribal relations. Mrs. Roe Cloud is a member of the Chippewa tribe, who 


has had wide experience in the development of Indian leadership and in club work 


of various types among both Indian and white groups. She is now the National 
Chairman of Indian Affairs for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Roe 
Cloud was selected as the American Mother of 1950 in recognition of her outstanding 
p esgoeas in helping to build a better life in the communities in which she has 
ived. 

4 Aspects of Indian Policy prepared by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the ae of Congress for Committee on Indian Affairs (79th Congress Ist Ses- 
sion), p. 0 , : 

5W. G. Stigler, Congressman from Oklahoma, “Extension of Remarks” 


gresstonal Record, February 21, 1952, Page A1109, pea 
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who could be induced or compelled to attend school a house shall 

_-be provided and a teacher, competent to teach the elementary branches 
of an English education, shall be furnished, who will reside among 
said Indians and satisfactorily discharge his or her duties as a 
teacher.’’6 


This provision of the treaty has been disregarded. There are 
more than 15,000 bright-eyed, intelligent school children between 
the ages of 6 and 16, who are without school facilities or educational 
opportunities. Hundreds of children brought to school by their 
parents are turned away for lack of room. Thousands of Indian 
children have no shoes, even in winter. It is estimated that three 
out of every 10 Navaho children born die before they are one year 
old. Fifty percent of all deaths on the reservation are children under 
the age of five years.’ The death rate from tuberculosis on the 

reservation is the highest in the Nation. It is estimated that the 
death rate of the Navahos from this disease per 100,000 is 380 as 
compared to the death rate of 40 per 100,000 for the rest of the 
population. There are approximately 2,000 active cases of tubercu- 
losis on the reservation.’ 


The land of the Navahos is very poor and at best can meagerly 
support but little more than one-half of its population. What is true 
of Navahos is also true of the Pimas and the Papagos and other 

- tribes in the Southwest. 


The National Congress of American Indians is endeavoring to 
bring to the attention of the American public the true picture of the 
Indian’s plight. It is believed that when once the public is cog- 
nizant of the deplorable conditions under which many American 
Indians live, it will respond to his needs and public opinion will 
demand that legislation in the form of rehabilitation bills or other 
“measures to improve his standards of living will be adopted. It 
is not to the credit or best interest of any nation to have within 
its borders a large segment of people living below the standards of 
health, sanitation and education of other citizens. 


Today, many tribes are possessed of material resources in 
reservation status which require only additional. development and 
utilization by the Indians in order to provide an adequate standard 
of living for the tribe. Assistance should come from the Federal 

government for this development, either in the form of loans or 
grants, or both, so that Indians may have an opportunity to improve 
their standards of living and at the same time hasten the day when 
they will be self-supporting citizens and integrated into the life 


6 Charles J. Kappler, Indian Affairs, Laws and Treaties, Vol. IL, “Treaty with 
the Navaho, 1868”, Article 6, p. 782. : 
J 7“Our Navajo Children are Americans Too”, a pamphlet published by Save the — 
Children Federation, 80 Eighth Avenue, New York 11, New York.. 2 ; 
~ 8George I. Sanchez, The People, published by the United States Indian Service, 
Haskell Institute Print Shop, Lawrence, Kansas, March, 1948. 
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of the community. This program can be accomplished, or fulfilled, 
only through the cooperation by the Indians and the Government 
in all phases of program operations from the planning stage to the 
final execution. 


The Indian situation is at a point where it is imperative that 
Congress, The Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Indians themselves and 
the general public are going to have to work together toward a 
common objective to provide opportunities in the form of long-range 
programs which will enable the Indians to make a decent livelihood 
for their families. Long range programs must be adopted for this 
purpose if the Indians are to be spared the tragic fate of the Navaho 
and other Indians of the Southwest, in 1946 and 1947 when truck 
caravans were rolling into that section from all parts of the Nation 
bringing clothing and food to prevent death from exposure and 
starvation. 


The U. S. Congress recently authorized an appropriation of - 
fifty million dollars to India, and has sent millions to Europe to 
help the needy. In the light of this, it ean ill afford not to help its 
own native American Indian people. 


In dealing with the various Indian problems of the past, the 
United States has followed many policies and has made many 
mistakes. It followed a policy of extermination, forced migration, 
isolation and paternalism. What happened to the Indian is a matter 
of history which almost everyone knows. Those who resisted were 
destroyed. Some retired to the reservation and became bitter while 


‘others compromised and accepted the way of life offered them by 
the white man. 


Lack of greater progress by the Indian Bureau toward the 
solution of the Indian problem after more than 100 years of ad- 
ministration lends strength to the idea that a thorough study of the 
administration of Indian affairs should be made for the purpose of 
determining the feasibility of making adjustments which will lead 
to the elimination of duplicate services between the various units of 
the Federal government as well as between the States and the 
Federal government with a view of streamlining the administration 
of Indian affairs in keeping with current needs and responsibilities. 


In some areas there is a pressing need for the continuation of 
many services which can best be administered by the Indian Bureau 
for and on behalf of the Indians, but definite steps should be taken 
to consolidate State and Federal services wherever feasible and 
practical, and place such services under the supervision and control 
of the State. Such services as health, education and welfare may 
well be taken over by some of the states, which would result in more | 
effective and efficient administration. It is encouraging to note 
that within recent months the Bureau of Indian Affairs has taken 
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definite steps in this direction in the fields of education and health 


. by entering into contracts with the states to take over and administer 


these services. 


_ It is felt that a strong Indian leadership such as is embodied 
in the National Congress of American Indians can effectively aid 
the Indian Bureau and the Congress of the United States to develop 
and apply policies for the improvement of Indian administration and 


to eliminate policies and functions detrimental to Indian progress 
and welfare. 


One reason the Federal government has failed to make greater 


- progress in its dealing with the Indians is because Indian leader- 


ship in the past, for the most part, has been negative and effective 
only in resisting the Federal policy. The philosophy back of the 
creation of the National Congress of American Indians was that 
Indian leadership should contribute to the formulation of Federal 
policy and should take the leading part in inquiring into the needs 
of the Indians and in making those needs vocal. Such leadership 
would perform an invaluable service. 


Uninformed and misinformed members of Congress frequently 
introduce ill-considered legislation in Congress to abolish, or curtail 
work of the Indian Bureau on the theory that it is an expensive de- 
partment of government maintained at an enormous cost to the 
Nation. The Indian Bureau may be due criticism but the fact re- 
mains that there is much work ahead for that agency before it can 
be liquidated. It would be tragic indeed for many tribes if the 
Indian Bureau were discontinued now, and their affairs turned 
over to the States, which for the most part are wholly unprepared 
to assume the burden of education, welfare, health, conservation 
and road construction. Immediate relinquishment of Federal super- 
vision over the Indians in such States as New Mexico and Arizona 
would place a burden on those States which could not be borne be- 
eause of lack of schools, hospitals and other facilities now administered 
and maintained by the Federal government and lack of funds to 
provide these facilities. : 


However a planned program should be followed by the Congress 
and the Bureau of Indian Affairs for the progressive liquidation 
of the Indian Service. While this cannot be done over night it can 
be realized tribe by tribe, area by area or state by state. Indians 
in such states as Oklahoma, Minnesota, California and Washington 
before too long should be ready for complete relinquishment of 
Federal control. Indeed for all intents and purposes many tribes 
are free from any control and supervision over their affairs. At 
one time the Indian Bureau followed the policy of making the Indian 
a ‘‘better Indian’’ and to encourage him to follow tribal government 


4 and retain the reservation status. Such a policy tended to segregate 


- A te el aa haat 
eae 
- . ‘ 


the Indian and continue the Indian problem indefinitely. ae 
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We should evolve a plan which will eventually lead all American 
Indians down the road to independence and complete absorption into 
the general citizenship. The American Indian wants first of all to 
be an American citizen like other American citizens. He wants to 
assume the responsibilities of citizenship and to enjoy the privileges 
of citizenship. For years, many Indian tribes have been in distress, 
in dire need. The extent of their suffering and their need is not 
generally known. The reasons for this are many: With the re- 
moval of the Indians to remote areas, most people lost sight of them 
—forgot them. Few Americans know the Indians as people who 
still live here in America today. When they are pictured at all, 
they are usually pictured as renegades, or hostiles, or in terms of old- 
fashioned history. Many people have forgotten the important con- 
tributions of the Indians to white civilization and white culture. The 
Indians taught the white man how to cope with the wilderness of this 
new continent, taught him to hunt, fish, trap and canoe. The Indians 
gave the white man the great gifts of cotton, corn, tomatoes, tobacco, 
potatoes, peanuts, beans and squash and these have today become 
multi-billion dollar American industries. Many Indians now have 
bad lands and death in return. Let us help the surviving American 
Indians to find a place in our American communities and right the 
old wrongs. 


® Suggested Readings for the history and progress of the Indian tri i . 
state of Oklahoma: Edward Everett Dale, Oklahoma: The Story + et ‘Nes 
York, 1950) ; Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934) ; Muriel H. 
Wright, A Guide to the Indian Tribes of Oklahoma (Norman, 1951) —Ed. _ 
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SAMUEL MORTON RUTHERFORD 
By Jerry Rand* 


The Morton Rutherfords have influenced the course of history 


- in this region for more than a century and a quarter. They helped 


plant the seeds of civilization in the Territories by crossing hazardous 
frontiers and living dangerous lives in unsurveyed lands. They had 
a tremendous respect for the law. It was the embodiment of their 
moral sentiment. The Rutherfords believed society could not exist 
without law and order. To that end they worked tirelessly. The 
impact of their beliefs has left its record on the Oklahoma scene. 


The first Samuel Morton Rutherford identified with this region 


was born in Virginia, March 31, 1797, and left there in 1814 and, 
_ at the age of seventeen, enlisted in Ralston’s Tennessee Volunteers 


and fought under Andrew Jackson at the Battle of New Orleans. 
After his military service in 1817, in company with one French, he 


- ascended the Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers to the mouth of the 
_ Verdigris where he and French established the first trading post. 


After two years he sold out to Glenn and Pryor and pushed on 


into Arkansas in 1819 to assume a commanding place with those 


pioneers pressing the course of the empire westward. 


For over forty years thereafter, he was in public service as a 
peace officer, a member of the Arkansas Legislature, Territorial 
Treasurer, Register of the Land Office, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs west of the Mississippi River, and a member of the Com- 


- mission that planned and executed the removal of the Seminole 


Indians from Florida. He was first representative from Sebastian 
County to the General Assembly and served as Probate and County 
Judge at Fort Smith; he was also a trustee of Arkansas college at 


- Fayetteville. 


His son, Robert B. Rutherford, fought as a captain for the 


- Confederacy, practiced law successfully in Fort Smith, Arkansas, 


and there served as Circuit Judge from 1880 to 1892. Robert B. 
- Rutherford’s wife, Sally, was a South Carolinian, a daughter of 


Dr. William Butler, who served as one of his state’s representatives 
in Congress in 1844. Mrs. Rutherford was a niece of Commodore 
Matthew Perry who ‘‘opened the door’’ to world interests in Japan, 
of Oliver Hazard Perry, hero of the Battle of Lake Hrie, and of 
Governor P. M. Butler of South Carolina (1836-1838), who was 


* W. Judson Rand, better known as “Jerry Rand,” was an early-day Oklahoma 
newspaperman. He worked for The Daily Oklahoman for a time in 1913 and 1914, 
later managed the Okmulgee Times and then went on to New York where he was 
for many years on the staff of The Sun. When it was absorbed by the World-Tele- 

gram a few years ago, he retired—Ed, (GE) 7 
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killed at the battle of Churubusco, August 20, 1847, during the War 
with Mexico.! Her brother was General M. C. Butler, who won fame - 
as a cavalry officer in the Army of the South and served many 
years in the United States Senate. 


Of such stock was Samuel Morton Rutherford, the subject of 
this paper. Culture and devotion to the highest principles of 
citizenship were his birthright, tinged with Old World courtliness 
by way of Sir John Rutherford of Edgarston, Scotland, whose two 
sons, in 1746, established the Rutherford line in Virginia. An ap- 
praisal of the character and accomplishment of Morton Rutherford, 
of Muskogee, now nearly thirty years after his passing, calls: for 
a many sided approach in view of his varied activities—as citizen, 
peace officer, lawyer and statesman. One of the strongest facets of 
his career was his capacity for daring decisions and unflinching 
courage. He was an outspoken individualist, a brilliant counsellor, 
an able legislator, a. loyal husband and family man, and warm 
friend, and an active churchman with the Rutherford pew im the 
Episcopal Church, Muskogee, always well filled on Sunday mornings. 
He was not one to exploit his accomplishments or court sensational- 
ism. He preferred recognition for the public service he rendered 
beyond any hero worship for his encounters with lawlessness. 


Rutherford was born in Louisville, Arkansas, February 16, 1859. 
The war between the States was two years away. When peace 
returned, in 1865, he began his schooling. A cultured home en- 
vironment speeded his progress toward an education. His alert 
mentality was evident immediately, and he received his education 
at Cane Hill College, Arkansas, and Emory and Henry University 
in Virginia, where he received a degree of Bachelor of Arts. At 
the later institution, upon graduation, he was the valedictorian, and 
he won the senior’s debating medal displaying the traits which 
were to lead him to the study of law. He explored the classics, and 
became an outstanding Greek and Latin scholar, later to torment some 
of his adversaries in court unfamiliar with such references. After 
graduation in 18838, Rutherford entered the office of Duvall and 
Cravens in Forth Smith and plunged into the study of law. 


Even while he readied himself for the practice of law, older men 
recognized his qualities for leadership and an appointment as under- 
sheriff brought him in contact with the frontier problem which was 
to vex the area for years. Arkansas was then considered the border- 
land of the untamed west, and its outer boundary, significant only 
because it appeared on maps, separated it from the Indian Terri- — 
tory which, though its real tribal people were of high moral fibre, | 
was infested with train robbers, bandits and livestock thieves. United 


1 For reference to Sally Butler, see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Dr. William Butler 
and George Butler, Cherokee Agents,” in this number of The Chronicles, fn. 11. Also, 
for reference to Gov. P. M. Butler, see Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Pierce Mason — 
Butler,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952) pp. 6-28.—Ed. 
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States Marshals seemed to wage a futile battle against this lawless- 
ness. 


In 1893, Rutherford was appointed United States Commissioner 
_ at Atoka in the Indian Territory. After two years at Atoka, he 
_ was recommended for appointment as United States Marshal an 
was interviewed by Attorney General Olney in Washington. ‘A 
_ newspaper of the time reported that the examination consisted only 
of one question and that concerned the suppression of train robbers. 
It states, “ .... Mr. Rutherford is a slender man with a red mustache 
and a pair of eyes which fascinate. He told the Attorney General 
_ that if he were marshal of the Northern District, it would not harbor 
“any robbers; and he said it in such a way that Mr. Olney was 
convinced he had found the right man.’’ Within six months after 
Rutherford’s appointment as Marshal, sixty-five bandits had been 
placed in the Federal Court at Fort Smith to meet what fate the 
famous ‘‘Hanging Judge’’, Isaac Parker, dealt them, and within 
two years, a dozen gangs had been put out of business in the Terri- 
tory. Included were some of the most notorious outlaws ever to 
operate in this country, such as Bill West, the Green Gang, Crowel 
Gang, Verdigris Kid’s Gang, and the Buck Gang. ‘Train robberies 
_ were rare and had virtually ceased when he left the Marshal’s office. 


Rutherford was never one to boast of his experiences as a peace 
officer. He seldom could be induced to reminisce on adventures, as. 
_ for instance, his experiences with the Buck Gang. This notorious 
' gang roved generally about Creek and Okmulgee Counties. When 
- the brutal Bucks had been finally lodged in the Federal jail at 
_ Muskogee August 11, 1895, a lynching mob gathered outside and 
_ demanded the prisoners. The atmosphere was tense and every man 
_ appeared to be armed. U. S. Marshal Rutherford, holding a six- 
- shooter in each hand, mounted the stockade and attempted to 
- argue with the crowd. When persuasion failed, Rutherford waved 
_ his weapons and, in words whose meaning could not be mistaken, 
- threatened to shoot the first man to defy him. He then gave his 
' promise that the prisoners would face ‘‘the law’’ at Fort Smith, 
4 where the Federal Court was located. The crowd dispersed, and 
_ later, true to his word, the five Bucks were duly tried and hanged. 
4 
J 


a His daring and forceful method of dealing with such crises 

became part of his legend. Long after the marshalship had been 
left behind, a Muskogee policeman was killed and a Negro arrested 
as the slayer. The public was incensed and hundreds of citizens 
stormed the county jail. On the roofs of nearby buildings, armed 
Negroes watched for a move to turn the prisoner over to the white 
mob. Rutherford, but a private citizen, but known for his courage 
at such times, was summoned from his home with an urgent call to 
“Come quick—it looks like a lynching.’’ While angry men brought - 
up an iron rail to batter the jail doors, Rutherford climbed on a car, 
raised his arm in a demand for silence, and called on the crowd to 
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disperse. He argued for the law to take its course and guarantee 
that no harm should come to the prisoner. Almost instantly the crowd 


began to melt, and a lynching was averted. For days thereafter, 


such comments as ‘‘No one but Rutherford could have stopped that 
mob’’, was street talk. It was a tribute, too, from the Negroes 
who held Morton Rutherford in the highest regard. He had often 
come to their rescue when one of courage and honor was needed to 
help or protect them. 


His early marshalship served a dual purpose. It stamped the 
name of Morton Rutherford on hundreds of memories and proved 
to be a valuable training school for a young lawyer about to enter 
active practice. With Judge C. B. Stuart, James H. Gordon and 
Yancey Lewis, both Stuart and Lewis being former Federal judges 
for the Central District of Indian Territory, a partnership in law 
was formed in the spring of 1898. Rutherford remained in Muskogee 
as resident partner; the others, in McAlester. 


Meanwhile, another new chapter in the life of the young lawyer 
had been written at Fort Smith. There, on April 16, 1890, he was 
married to Sarah (Sallie) Rebecca Dillard, which union, throughout 
their lives was to be ‘‘my strong right arm, my balance wheel’’, to 
use his own expression. Theirs was a union of Southern nobility, 
courtliness and courage. Mrs. Rutherford’s forebears had made 
the journey from Virginia to Arkansas by water where they landed 
at the mouth of the Arkansas River, and by pony and pack horse, 
reached a place called Moore’s Rock, later settling at Fort Smith. 
Her grandmother, Luey Penn Dillard was a descendant of William 


‘Penn. Her father, John J. Dillard, served as a captain in the war ° 


with Mexico, and later as a major in the Army of the Confederacy. 
Mrs. Rutherford was a charter member of the Muskogee chapter of 
the Daughters of the Confederacy, founded in 1905, of which she 
served as its president for two terms. She was an ardent worker in 


charities and in church work, where she aided in the establishment — 


of the Episcopal Church in Muskogee. 
In Muskogee, after two years of legal practice, Rutherford 


became associated with his uncle, W. M. Cravens, under whom he > 
had read law in Fort Smith. By this time, Muskogee was a growing — 


city, oil was threatening’’, and new citizens were flocking into the 
Territory. Railroads were building and towns were springing up 
like mushrooms. The opening of lands for settlement in Oklahoma 
Territory was bringing to a head the agitation for admission to the 


Union, to be presented later as a movement for joint statehood. — 


The field open to Rutherford was expanding and his influence 
extended. 


Not long after he came to Muskogee in 1902, George Sparks, — 
president of the First National Bank and Cliff Spears, president 


of Spears Hardware Company of Fort Smith, Arkansas, had control 
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of the townsite privileges along the proposed Fort Smith and Western 


_ Railway then being built. They had known Mr. Rutherford in 


Arkansas and associated him with them in the promotion of town- 
sites because of his unusual knowledge of the conditions and people. 
Rutherford in turn associated his friend, J. H. Hill of Tulsa, later 
General Counsel of The Texas Company, with him in this undertaking. 


Where the town of Dustin now stands, the town of ‘‘Spokogee’’ 
was established. Rival bands of outlaws lived in this neighborhood 
and were resentful of this form of civilization, in that their illegal 
ventures would be menaced, though the townsite seemed remote from 
its name which someone said meant ‘‘Near to God.’’ It became a 


“battleground for the rival outlaws. Threats to clear out were met 


with a Rutherford ‘‘No’’, which meant just that. On a rainy day, 
two rival bands of outlaws met in the middle of the town and opened 
fire upon each other. Rutherford stepped into the open and de- 
manded that they halt, which they refused to do. Rutherford was 
prepared as usual. The odds against him were three to one, but 
after the smoke cleared, there were three dead, one wounded and 
three prisoners. The prisoners and weapons were taken to Eufaula 
by Rutherford and Hill and delivered into the hands of the United 
States Marshal. 


In 1903, Rutherford was elected Mayor of Muskogee, and it 
was during his administration that the first steps in meeting the 
demand for an adequate water supply were taken. Paving was 


another improvement which received its start during his incumbency. 


The city’s growth further warranted the building of a street railway 
system during this time, and the project was promoted by Ira L. 


Reeves and Charles N. Haskell, the latter to become the first governor — 


of Oklahoma. Early in the spring of 1905, Mayor Rutherford, wear- 
ing the cap of ‘‘Motorman No. 1’’, and Haskell, with the cap of 
‘Conductor No. 1’’, posed at their posts with Car No. 16 in front 


of the old Turner Hotel while pictures were snapped before the 


the car will be returned to the barn in the evening with no reported © 


nickel registered. .... The ‘crew’ were instructed by the president — 


electric street car began its first regular trip. The Muskogee 
Phoenix said of that incident: ‘‘President Reeves is to be con- 
gratulated upon his selection and the Phoenix guarantees him that 


accident from the motorman and that the conductor will show every 


‘not to run the car at a speed greater than 65 miles per hour, slow 
- down for men over 75 years of age, and full speed ahead for lawyers, 


real estate agents, and newspaper men’. 
’ 
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In August, 1905, Rutherford was elected as a delegate to the 
- Sequoyah convention held in Muskogee for the purpose of drafting 


a constitution for the proposed State of Sequoyah, which was to 


j 
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consist of the then Indian Territory. He played a prominent 


part in the convention and, at an election, later, throughout the 
Indian Territory, the constitution was adopted ; however, Washington 
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frowned upon the proposal as the Federal administration favored 
a single state embracing all of what is now Oklahoma. 


One of his memorable legal triumphs was gained in the trial 
of the so-called ‘‘Town-Lot’’ suits in the Federal Court at McAlester 
in 1910. The defendants in this government action were some of 
the best known, most reputable, pioneers in the Territory, and the 
litigation was popularly believed to be a grudge action on the part 
of President Theodore Roosevelt. Half a dozen of Muskogee’s 
leading citizens, including Governor Haskell, were on trial, and the 
case commanded nationwide publicity. The defendants were ac- 
quitted and the reception at Muskogee was an enthusiastic demon- 
stration. This led the Fort Smith Southwest American to report: 
‘“‘Thousands of the best citizens of Muskogee, headed by Blake’s 
Band and banners that fairly shrieked a weleome home, were at the 
Katy Depot when the Flyer pulled in—The five defendants, who for 
two years had been made to suffer from the greatest political prose- — 
eution of modern times, were soon lost in the crowd, but S. M. 
Rutherford, one of the leading attorneys for the defense, was seized 
by a group of admirers and hauled up the station platform to a ~ 
baggage truck to speak, where, in his opening words, he declared, 
‘The attempt of political conspirators has failed.” With his opening 
sentence, a great deafening shout arose and, as the band struck up 
“‘Dixie’’, banners waved..... : 


While Rutherford’s reputation was established mainly as a 
defense counsel, his services were sought in many outstanding cases 
as. special prosecutor in behalf of the State. In March of 1911, a 
Creek negro child who owned an allotment in the rich Glen Pool 
oil field was killed in a dynamite explosion of her home. As a result 
of this William Irvine was indicted with others for the murder of | 
the deceased child, and it was proven that Irvine had entered into 
a conspiracy to defraud the dead child of her allotment. The case 
attracted wide attention, and the Indian Department became espe- 
cially interested in the prosecution and employed Rutherford .as 
special prosecutor for the State. Fred S. Cook, now with the Legal 
Department of the Sinclair Oil Company, was at that time a special — 
agent fur the Department of. the Interior and was ealled in to in- 
vestigate and assemble evidence. He apprehended Irvine in Mexico 
City where he was hiding and returned him to Muskogee, There 
were seventeen lawyers in the case, thirteen for the defense. The 
trial lasted for six weeks and much acrimony developed between 
opposing counsel. One of the counsel for the defense, at one point 
in the trial, attempted to make an apologetic statement that he was 
not a finished criminal attorney. With his biting sarcasm, Ruther-_ 
ford immediately observed, ‘‘That is self-evident and apparently 
you are willing to obtain money under false pretenses.’? The trial 
resulted in a conviction of the defendant for murder who was sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment, and the circumstances of this case lead 
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to the enactment of the Oklahoma Law prohibiting persons con- 
victed with the death or disablement of a person from inheriting 
from the victim’s estate. 


The following two decades were to bring into play the full force 
of Morton Rutherford’s genius. As counsel for defendants in 
eriminal cases, he was almost uniformly successful. Hig large ac- 
quaintance and his capacity for cementing friendship with people 
with whom he was associated brought him business and gave him an 
advantage in the selection of juries over almost all his competitors 
at the bar. His knowledge of human nature, his ready comprehension 


- of facts and ability to marshal them to the best advantage, his readi- 


ness to meet evidence unknown before it was presented and above 
all his courage and gentlemanly assertiveness in the courtroom made 
him an unusual man and a character and a personality which is 
difficult to depict or accurately picture. The mere mention of his 
name in connection with a court trial, a political gathering or a 
civic event meant a spectators’ full house. ‘‘Court room fireworks”’ 
could be expected in the trial of a civil suit even as in a criminal 
trial. For many years, the Davises and Starrs of the Porum neigh- 
borhood almost monopolized the courts and their counsel, Morton 
Rutherford. A Muskogee newspaper editor once called Morton 
Rutherford ‘‘The answer to a reporter’s prayer’’, despite the fact 
that the counselor never ‘‘played up’’ to newspaper men. 


One of his last cases, a few years before his death, and one of 
the most sensational, was that of a cowboy from Cherokee county who 
had fought in the first World War, and had returned and 
killed the man he had accused of despoiling his home. Rutherford 
was his counsel. Opposing him was another of the best known and 
more successful criminal lawyers in Oklahoma. The trial was held 
in Tahlequah. Each day huge bouquets of flowers appeared at 
Morton Rutherford’s place at the counsel table. Applause always 
greeted him as he entered the court room. He and opposing counsel, 
outwardly at least on friendly terms, exchanged no words while the 
trial was in progress. Neither would the defendant’s counsel have 
a word to say to the reporters, many of whom were his good friends 
outside of court. The cowboy was acquitted only to be killed later 
by the wife for whom he had faced the charge of murder. 


As adequate a word picture of Morton Rutherford as has 
ever been written was printed in the Muskogee papers shortly after 
his death: ‘‘He was always sensitive about his age, and it is doubtful 
few properly estimated his age. As straight and erect as a stripling 
and with no sign except his graying hair, the ‘Colonel’, as he was 
affectionately and widely known, could stand the night and day 
erind of an important trial better than many of his younger as- 
sociates. He was always immaculate in his dress, and there was an 
air of the southern gentleman about him which is hard to define, but 
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easily recognizable.’’ Where he acquired the title “Colonel” he 
never knew. One of his early day acquaintances said: “It came 
just as naturally as his red moustache, and it belonged to his char- 
acter and bearing.’’ After his efforts in suppressing the near 
lynching of the Negroes referred to herein, Governor Robert L. 
Williams wrote him, ‘‘You deserve to be a colonel, and I have added 
you to my staff.’? He was a delegate to the Democratic National 
Conventions from the Indian Territory and the State of Oklahoma 
in 1900, 1904, 1916. At the beginning of statehood, he ran for the 
United States Senate against his fellow townsman, Sen. Robert L. 
Owen who was elected. He never made another race for public 
office until he was elected to the State Senate in 1921. He was one 
of the first presidential electors of Oklahoma, in 1908, and was 
chairman of the delegation. He served through but one session only 
in the State Senate but in that session he was immediately recognized 
as an outstanding member and played a conspicuous part in its 
affairs and it was anticipated that he would become more conspicuous 
in the session which convened shortly after his untimely death. 
At the time of his election to the State Senate, Harlow’s Weekly 
commented that he would probably be a candidate for the U. 8. 
Senate. He was successful in business affairs as in law, and served 
for many years as a director of the First National Bank and Trust 
Company in Muskogee, in which he was a large stockholder, and 
was so serving at the time of his death. 


On the 16th day of December, 1922, he returned from St. Louis 
where he had appeared before the U. 8. Cireuit Court of Appeals. 


He visited briefly with his family before leaving to attend a banquet 


of the Muskogee Bar Association in honor of Fred P. Branson, 
recently elected to the Supreme Court. As always on occasions of 
this sort, he was in the best of spirits and entered heartily into the 
spirit of camaradarie which his presence automatically touched off. 
When called upon to speak, he brought to play the gift of good 
natured satire and tossed out barbs of sarcasm of the sort that had 
delighted juries and given opposing counsel uncomfortable moments 
in the courtroom. ‘‘He never shone more brightly than on that 
night’’ a friend said later. He walked out of the banquet ‘‘and into 
the night’’ to return to his home, and family, and ironically, it was 
an automobile driven by one of his colleagues at the bar who had 
taken his leave of the banquet at the same time, which struck him 
as he started across the street, and killed him instantly. The 
pioneer who had defied death times without number had become 
the victim of the only agent of death he had ever feared. The final 
chapter in the saga of Morton Rutherford was written on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday by the Muskogee Phoenix in which it said in part: 


““Just as I am, I come to thee.’ The voice of the old hymn echoed 
through the dim arches of Grace Episcopal Church as the body of Samuel 


Morton Rutherford was consigned to mother earth. The last note of the 


song died away and all was silent, save for a muffled sob here and there 
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among the throng that packed the church. Lines of grief lay like scars 
upon the faces of his old time friends; outward marks that told of pain. 
‘The old timers, men who had fought side by side with him through the 
Wild lawless years when the territory was young, stood with bowed heads 
while tears ran unheeded down their withered cheeks.” 


_ four years lacking a month after her husband’s tragic death, 
Mrs. Rutherford was laid in her grave beside Morton Rutherford 
whose ‘‘strong right arm’’ she had been for more than thirty-five 
years. Never was there a stronger bond of affection, domestic 
‘Satisfaction, co-operation and family pride. Family and friends 
‘were quick to note the slow but steady decline in her health following 
‘the shock of her husband’s death. The community mourned the 
loss of her commanding presence, charitable work, and those social 
“qualities that had been so outstanding since Muskogee’s emergency 
from the pioneer era. Those in distress, the poor and needy, always 
-and instinctively turned to her and found her ever ready to give aid, 
succor and comfort. 


_ January 1, 1912, Colonel Rutherford became associated in the 
‘practice of law with James W. Cosgrove, which association con- 
tinued until his death. This association by Cosgrove with Colonel 
‘Rutherford and his family has lasted for over forty years. At the 
‘present time, he and Rutherford’s son, Morton Rutherford, are 
‘associated in the practice of law at Tulsa. Colonel Rutherford’s 
‘name lives on in his two sons, Morton and John Dillard Rutherford, 
both lawyers of Tulsa, and his grandson, Morton Rutherford III, 
‘a lawyer, as well as City Attorney of Carlsbad, New Mexico. His 
‘son, Morton Rutherford, has served as Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court of Tulsa County, 1927-1931, and represented the Tulsa Dis- 
‘trict in the State Senate, 1931-1934, being the first son of an 
“Oklahoma State Senator to be elected to that office, and also as 
State Counsel of Oklahoma for the Home Owners’ Loan <Associa- 
‘tion, 1934-1938. Two daughters, Mrs. Helen R. Loomis, of Berkeley 
and Mrs. Jane R. Gallaher of San Francisco, are his other children; 
‘and his other grandchildren are Ross R. Loomis of Fort Worth, 
a and Sally Rutherford, of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


_ A8 death closed Morton Rutherford’s career tributes to his— 
character, accomplishment and personality came from_ press and. 
public in tremendous volume, and the esteem in which Colonel 
Rutherford was held is mirrored in the following excerpts of edi- 


torial tributes: 


Okmulgee Daily Times: 


to direct the affairs of the State during the next four years. .... Morton 
Rutherford was a good politician, but he was a better citizen, whose judg- 
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ment and intelligence were of such a high order that no definitions were 
required to determine his mind as between what was sound and what 
was unsound in political programs with their economic and social ad- 
ventures oie pani Now that he is gone, it is no wonder that thoughtful men 


fords.” 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix: 


a _ A fearless, courageous life had brought him fame that extended 
bey ond those who knew him. He was among the few Muskogeeans named 
in Who’s Who as among the State’s truly great. Nor had he reached the 
zenith of his career; despite his years much of his future lay before..... 


Tulsa Daily World: 


“The news of Morton Rutherford’s death shocked the state. 5 
Oklahoma will never be quite the same..... for Rutherford was of that. 
nature which tinges public affairs with a personality. .... He ran true | 
to form only in his complete independence in thought and act. To have 
him for you was a thing to be desired. To have him against you was 42) 
handicap difficult to overcome. .... His memory will remain green for’ 
years to come in that state which became his by adoption and to the aid 
of which he devoted a mental capacity far beyond the average. 


Stigler Beacon: 

“ |... Oklahoma has lost one of her most stalwart characters, and’ 
one that the State could at this time ill afford to lose..... In the fires 
of public service Morton Rutherford has been tested and his character 
found tobe pure gold, with none of the alloy of selfishness or 
cowardice. . ... 


Shawnee News: 


“The sudden death of Hon. S. Morton Rutherford removes one of 
the men who has been active in the affairs of the east side since... 


long before statehood. .... he was one of the outstanding members of | 
the Senate majority.” 


Henryetta Daily Free-Lance: 


“Morton Rutherford represented that fine old type now growing: 
fewer—a typical, old fashioned Southern gentleman.” 


Marlow Review: 
‘ . The state has lost a great man..... The people of ths whole 
state will miss him in their fight for good government.” 


Holdenville Democrat : 

>; Morton Rutherford was one Oklahoman who baffled all com- 
parison. He was unlike all his compeers and made in the mould of no 
other man..... Oklahoma in a large measure is in itself his monument. 


. Men of iron nerve were required to make this last conquest of 
civilization, and among the number devoid of fear who wrested the last 
lair from the bandit outlaws, none performed a greater service for the 


future than the striking figure who last t | 
ai Big oe) Saturday evening relinquished 
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Oklahoma City News: 


“Rutherford’s life in Oklahoma has been spent in action. In earlier 
years, he fought as marshal and as jurist—it made little difference what 


Weapons were desired..... His is a picturesque figure lost to Oklahoma 
politics.” 

Daily Ardmoreite: 

~ “The death at Muskogee of Morton Rutherford. . .. brings a distinct 
doss:to the State..... Senator Rutherford was one of the most widely 
known lawyers in the State..... Immaculate in his dress, he was one of 


the most distinguished men to be seen around the State House.” 


Let no one who reads this sketch think of it as highly colored. 
In this man, fact was always finer than fiction. His courage, his 
honor and his chivalry was rooted in the ‘‘old South’’ when man- 
hood was in flower. Oklahomans who knew him will find here that 
which will bring smiles of proud memory. The young will wonder, 
and in this day with its strange Flotsam and Jetsam, may wonder 


again and forget. 
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DR. WILLIAM BUTLER AND GEORGE BUTLER, 
CHEROKEE AGENTS 


By Carolyn Thomas Foreman 


Colonel James McKissick, a native of Tennessee who had resided 
in Benton County, Arkansas for a number of years, was appointed 
by President Polk to succeed Governor Pierce M. Butler as Cherokee 
agent.! Colonel McKissick died at the Cherokee Agency January 
13, 1848, surrounded by his family, and his remains were interred 
in Fayetteville, Arkansas beside those of Governor Archibald Yell. 


The Cherokee Advocate suggested Marcellus Du Val, at that 
time Seminole sub-agent, and former clerk to Governor Butler, as 
Cherokee agent. On January 24, 1848, the newspaper stated that 
a petition signed by as many as had the opportunity had been sent 
to Washington asking for the appointment of Du Val. Colonel 
Gustavus Loomis, stationed at Fort Gibson, was acting Cherokee 
agent after the death of McKissick.? 


The president appointed Richard C. S. Brown from near Fort 
Smith as the agent. He took the position in March, 1848, and served 
until the following year when he was removed. On June 6, robbers 
broke into the Agent’s house to get possession of $18,000 which was 
due to be paid to the Indians. The bandits struck the Agent with 
an axe, but his neighbors heard the disturbance, went to his rescue, 
and frightened the robbers away.® 4 


In the first Arkansas constitutional convention January 4 to 
18, 1836, Crawford County was represented by R. 8. C. (Sic) Brown | 
and in the First State Legislature Crawford was represented by 
Brown in the Senate. 


“Judge Brown was a remarkable man in many respects, while his 
education was limited he had a great deal of common sense. His eccentri- | 
cities were many and novel. He was regarded as an honorable and up- 
right man holding the confidence and esteem of the people. .... In 1840. 
he was elected judge of the Seventh Circuit’ in which position he served. 
the people for six years with little knowledge of law as a science but a 
great honesty of purpose. While Judge he always called himself ‘My 
Honor’ either on or off the bench; . .. . In 1847 President Polk appointed 
him agent to the Cherokees which duties he honestly and conscientiously | 
performed. He was removed in 1849 and was succeeded by William Butler 
of South Carolina. .... No record of his death has been found.” . | 
1Carolyn Thomas Foreman, “Pierce Mason Butler,’ The Chroni of Okla- 
homa, Vol. XXX, No. 1 (Spring, 1952), pp. 6-28. ee ae 
_ 2 Cherokee Advocate, January 17, 1848, 2, col. 2; Grant Foreman, The Five Civi- 
lized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 391, 396. 3 

3 Ibid., 402, 


%. 
Pe ie Eno, History of Crawford County, Arkansas (Van Buren, (n.d.)), 
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Copies of Executive Nominations for the Department of the 
_ Interior indicate that William Butler was nominated as agent to 
— the Cherokees on August 29, 1850. Y. O. Ose, in a letter of March 
8, 1849 to President Taylor, stated that William Butler was a 
brother of Senator A. P. Butler and of ‘‘the gallant Pierce 
Butler who fell so gloriously at Chirubusco (sic) and a member of a 
family distinguished for valor and patriotism since the first days 

of the Revolution.’’ 


Dr. William Butler was also recommended by Hon. Waddy 
Thompson, Representative in Congress from South Carolina; J. L. 
Pettigrew of Charleston, and General W. G. Belknap, Commandant 
of Fort Gibson. © 

Dr. William Butler 

aa Dr. William Butler, third son of General William Butler, was 

- born February 1, 1790. After graduating from South Carolina 
College, he served as a surgeon in the United States Navy and was 
on duty during the battle of New Orleans. He resigned from the 
Navy to practice his profession in South Carolina, his native state. 


Dr. Butler served in the Twenty-seventh Congress of the United 
: States as a Whig, from March 31, 1841, to March 3, 1843. He was 
é appointed Cherokee agent on May 30, 1849. With his large family, 
- he arrived at the agency December 7, 1849, after a journey of 
: two months overland, the rivers being too low for boats to navigate.® 


5 During the period Brown was Cherokee agent a census was 
4 taken, but only four men were employed to take the census though 
_ the Treaty of 1846 ‘specified that five should do the work. When 
: William Butler superseded Brown he declared the census was ir- 
: regular and ordered another taken. He issued a call for a council 
of Old Settlers to be held August 5, at the mouth of Illinois River. 
At that time the census taker was selected and the census was made 
on the following basis: ‘‘ All those Cherokees west of the Mississippi, 
who emigrated prior to the Treaty of 1835, and who were alive at 
the ratification of the treaty the 17th of August, 1846, will be entitled 
to per capita money, and the money will be paid directly to the 
persons entitled to it, if alive, if dead, to their legal representatives.’”” 


The committee met August 26, but adjourned the next day, 
having decided that it would be impossible to account for all persons 
who had died since 1846 and, at the same time, account for children 
born to Old Settlers since that period. It was decided to await in- 

- structions from Washington.’ 
5 Nati i : 
Cua D Waris othe Bees ot South Carolina,” The South Carolina His- 
torical and Genealogical Magazine, Charleston, Vol. IV, No. 4, (October, 1903), 300, 
301 
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“Cherokee Advocate, July 23, 1850. 
8 ee i. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Norman, 1938), 


pp. 79-80. 
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Dr. Butler died at the Cherokee Agency September 21, 1850, 
after an illness of five weeks, leaving his widow, Jane Tweedy Perry 
(a sister of Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry) whom he had married 
December 22, 1819,-and his numerous children.’ Brigadier General 
W. G. Belknap filled the position of Cherokee agent until George 
Butler, a son of Dr. Butler, was appointed on October 31, 1850. 


On September 24, 1850, Surgeon J. B. Wells wrote from Fort 
Gibson to Hon. James A. Pearce, U. S. Senator, Washington, D. C., 
telling of the death of Dr. William Butler, Cherokee Agent: 


It gives me pain to address you in relation to the demise of one who 
during his intercourse with me repeatedly made mention of your name, 
in terms of true friendship. I allude to Doctor William Butler late U. S. 
Agent for the Cherokees. For many years of feeble health & subject of 
violent attacks of intestinal spasms, he about five weeks ago was attacked 
with congestion of the liver & the enfeebled bowels soon sympathetic 
with this collatitious viscera & ending in ulceration, terminated his earthly 
existence this afternoon at 4.35 o’clock, 


You knew him well, therefore no eulogy is here given, other than to 
say: that he was a pure & honest man. But my Dear Sir, allow me to say 
something of his bereaved family. He leaves a widow & eleven children!! 
now here in a state of helplessness & it is in behalf of his family I write. 


His eldest son George Butler came with his father to this country. 
he is a young gentleman of moral worth & good understanding & if it is 
possible for him, to succeed his father it will gratify us all, (red man 
& White) I am requested by his disconsolate widow (who is a sister of 
Commodore Perry) to say to you that the Honbl. J. J. Crittenden!2 was a 
personal friend of her husband, also the Honbl. Mr. Berrien!? with whom 
she wishes you to confer. I have addressed a letter to his brother Honbl. 
A. P. Butler,14 but the shock of his brother’s death induced me to forbear 
mentioning the subject of his nephew’s appointment to the vacant agency. 


9 Jervey, op. cit., 300, 301; Foreman, op. cit., 391. 

10 National Archives, Records of the Secretary of the Interior. Appointment 
Division, 1849-78, Indian Agencies: Cherokees. 

11 The first two children were born dead. Those surviving were: George, born 
Oct. 24, 1823; died about 1875. The fourth child was born dead. The fifth, a 
daughter, was Behethland F. Butler, born May 2, 1827. Christopher R. P. Butler 
born August 26, 1829; died Nov. 1, 1853. William Butler, born April 15, 1831— 
time of death unknown. James L. Butler, born Sept. 28, 1832; died Feby. 20, 1866. 
Pickens P. Butler, born March 24, 1834—time of death not recorded. Matthew C. 
Butler, born March 8, 1836. Sally W. Butler, born 1837. Emmala F. Butler, born 
Dec. 11, 1838. Thomas O. L. Butler, born April 29, 1841; died July 2, 1863. Elise 
W. a ae born July 28, 1842. Oliver N. Butler, born Sept. 4, 1844. (Jervey, 
ip. cit., ‘ 

12 John J. Crittenden, born in Woodford County, Kentucky, September 10, 1787 
served as United States senator four terms, twice as attorney general of the United 
States, governor of Kentucky, and member of the House of Representatives as a 
Unionist. He died at Frankfort, Kentucky July 26, 1863. ; 

13 John Macpherson Berrien, a native of New J ersey, who served three terms 
ol teas States Senator from Georgia and Attorney General under President 

14 Andrew Pickens Butler, United State i 
2846 saitll is death May ae, kee ates Senator from South Carolina from 
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; Aside from politics, but even on this ground the claim is strengthened, 
for the son inherits alike the personal & political virtues of his Father, 
“merit & worth, a family dependent altogether on the salary, then being 
“here in position, are all suggestions in their favor. I have nothing more 
‘to add, other than the request, that you will please give this subject your 
immediate & earnest attention. 


I am sir, Very Respectfully 
Yr. Obt. Servt. 
J. B. Wells 
Surgeon U. S. Army 


Dr. William Butler and his wife, Jane Tweedy Perry Butler, 
had fifteen children of whom James Leontine Butler was the eighth. 
This son born September 28, 1832, married Frances Taylor, a 
Cherokee, on December 29, 1851. She was a daughter of Richard 
sand Susan Taylor. By her he had two children, Eloise and George 
Butler. James L. Butler recruited a company, mostly of Cherokees, 
/at the outbreak of the Civil War in 1861, and served as a captain 
“under General Sterling Price in the Trans-Mississippi Department 

of the Confederate States during a large part of the conflict. Towards 
“the end of the war he was a scout in the Carolinas and Virgina. 
He died at Mt. Pleasant, Titus County, Texas, February 20, 1866.% 


’ Eloise and George Butler were direct descendants of two noted — 
-men in the Army and Navy of the United States—General William 
Butler and Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry. They were also 
“nephew and niece of Senator Matthew Calbraith Butler, of South 
Carolina. Eloise was the second wife of Dennis W. Bushyhead, 
Principal Chief of the Cherokees (1879 to 1887). ~ 


Mrs. Bushyhead was educated in the Cherokee public schools 
and finished her education in Philadelphia. It was said of her: 
“She is a lady of great personal beauty and possessed of many 
accomplishments. .... eed 


Chief and Mrs. Bushyhead were the parents of Frances and 
Butler Bushyhead. Frances became the wife of James K. Gibson of 
Asa he. and Oklahoma. When she passed away in Kansas City in 


PAEN SN ee ee 


pre 


5 


1929 she left one son, James K. Gibson, Jr. Butler married Nenna 
- Walker of Pleasant Green, Missouri, and they had three sons: Henry, 

Butler, and Jack, all of whom received university educations. Henry 
_Bushyhead was killed in World War II. 


‘15 Jervey, op. cit, 301, 302. | 
16 ee t. S. O’Beirne, The Indian Territory (Saint Louis, 1892), pp. 119-20. 
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Mrs. Eloise Bushyhead died in St. Louis in 1938 and she and © 


her daughter, Mrs. Gibson, were buried in Tahlequah, Oklahoma.!? 


Gorge BUTLER 


With the support of distinguished statesmen it was not sur- 
prising that George Butler received the appointment of agent as 
suecessor to his father. He was the third child of Dr. William Butler 


and he was born October 24, 1823. He settled in Missouri at an © 


early date and married Nanny Thurston. 


According to a statement of Senator A. P. Butler on October 
18, 1850, George Butler was about twenty-eight years of age. In 
his recommendation of young Butler, dated October 19, 1850, Hon. 
W. Thompson of South Carolina stated that ‘‘no appointment could 
be as gratifying to the people of this state.”’ 


In the Official Register of the United States, George Butler is 
listed as Cherokee agent as of September 30, 1851. His salary, like 
that of his father, was $1500 per annum. Andrew Taylor, a Cherokee, 


* 


in a letter to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 21, — 


1853, related that Agent ‘‘Butler had faithfully discharged his duty, 
and that during Taylor’s ‘forty years with the Indians’ they had 
never had an agent more acceptable to them.’’ 


Butler again received appointment as Cherokee Agent on Sep-. 


tember 30, 1853: ‘‘An executive commission signed February 29, 
1856, reveals that he was appointed by President Franklin Pierce 
to be agent for the Cherokee Indians for a term of four years from 


February 27, 1856.’’ He was again listed in that position on Septem- 
ber 30, 1859. By September 30, 1861, John Crawford of Arkansas ~ 


had become the incumbent. He had received his temporary appoint- 
ment from the incoming Lincoln administration on April 5, 1861.18 


George Butler’s report to Superintendent of Indian Affairs 
John Drennen at Van Buren, Arkansas, September 14, 1851, gave 


” y 


a full description of ‘‘the Cherokees, in their half-civilized condition.’? 
He considered that they presented ‘‘some interesting peculiarities; 
their long intercourse with the whites has produced great mixture of 
blood and had great influence upon their language. Most of the a 


mixed bloods speak the English very well, and in many cases the 


English is the only language they use, and cannot even understand — 


their own. There are eight hundred boys and girls who are taught 


17 Authority of Mrs. James W. McSpadden, Tahl Oklah i i 
of Mrs. Gibson and Butler Rosi phew pei oe ipo pecans 


For an interesting account of the Butler Family see Genealogy of the Mays Family — 


4 


118-19, 121. The writer is greatly indebted for the privilege of making notes from 7 


to 1929, by Samuel Edward Mays, Plant City, Florida, 1929, pages 113, 114, 116, 
the above genealogy to Miss Ella M. Covel, Tahlequah, Oklahoma. Miss Covel be- 


longs to one of the early families of the Cherokee capital and she is well versed 


in the history of her people. 
18 National Archives, January 4, 1952. 
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at the [twenty-two] public schools... . . *” and only one in which the 
Cherokee language was used. 


Butler considered that the Cherokees were unsuited to the govern- 
ment they had established: 


“In their present condition they are not prepared to receive and enjoy 
the benefits and blessings of such a government. They have not, nor 
can establish, any system of taxation by which the government can be 
supported. They have no income from any source except the annuity 
they receive from the United States, a tax of twenty-five dollars on 
lawyers, and a small tax on ferries. 


“The nation is about two hundred thousand dollars in debt; and their 
debt has been increasing, because the income does not pay the annual ex- 
pense of the nation. The national council of last year reduced the salaries 
of officers, and it is now to be tried whether that reduction will not 


enable the nation to pay some of her debts..... The expense of one trial 
of murder, since I have been in the nation, cost .... two thousand 
COM ARS. a. se 


Agent Butler favored the United States government extending 
territorial government over the Cherokee country, and allowing the 
nation a delegate in Congress. Agriculture was the principal pursuit 
and yet the Indians had no surplus produce for sale; their meat, 
flour, ete., was furnished from Arkansas and Missouri. He wrote 
that ‘‘their country is well adapted to fruit, such as apples, peaches, 
plums, &¢., yet they have few orchards.’’ That showed good judg- 
ment on the part of the Agent as the Cherokee Nation, one hundred 
years later, has become noted for the fine fruit raised there, and many 
families are making a good living off their land. 


“That part of the nation called the neutral land, containing eight 
hundred thousand acres, has immense mines of stone coal near the surface 
of the ground, which could be easily got to market, as the Grand or Neosho 
river runs through the nation, and is navigable for flat boats a great 
part of the year.... 


“There is a weekly newspaper printed at Tah-le-quah, the seat of 
government. ... edited by Mr. David Carter. ... and I believe has quite 
an extensive circulation..... 719 


In 1837 Governor Montfort Stokes had purchased buildings six 


or seven miles east of Fort Gibson for the Cherokee Agency and it 
remained there until 1851 when Agent Butler sold the houses and 
removed to a place three miles from Tahlequah.2® Agent Butler 
reported on July 5, 1851 that he had received $250 for the agency 
buildings and had located the new agency three miles northwest 
of Tahlequah in a high and healthful country.” 


Superintendent John Drennen had been authorized to make the 
per capita payment to the Old Settler Cherokees at Fort Gibson in 


19 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1851, pp. 379-81. 
20 cosa Foreman, Indians and Pioneers (New Haven, 1930), p. 269, note 55. 
21 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), p. 391. 
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1852, so he was closely concerned with affairs of the nation. Agent 
George Butler made a complaint to Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
Luke Lea that Drennen was monopolizing the entire Dee of the 
Cherokees, and he wished the jurisdiction of each defined.* 


The annual report, dated September 30, 1852, which Butler made 
to Colonel Drennen was in a much more optimistic strain than his 
previous one. The Cherokees had received a large amount of money 
from the United States government and this caused an Increase In 
trade; the crops produced were greater than any in ten or fifteen 
years, and the Indians displayed more industry. Small pox had been 
disastrous during the winter while the unusually wet spring and 
summer had caused various diseases, some of them fatal. A body 
of influential men in the capital had organized a section of the 
Sons of Temperance and this had a most happy effect on the 
Cherokee citizens. During a celebration of this organization m 
Tahlequah a body of women presented a handsomely bound Bible 
to the group. This was a fortunate movement as liquors were still 
being introduced into the nation although the native sheriffs were 
zealous in checking the trade. A Cherokee delegation had been 
instructed to treat with the United States for the disposal of the 
neutral land.2* The nation was still greatly in need of money to 
liquidate debts and to build a jail. 


Butler disclosed the friendly intercourse existing between the 
Cherokees, the frontier states, and the various other tribes of Indians 
by whom they were surrounded: 


“It is very galling to their pride to have a military force among them 
for the alleged purpose of preserving order, such not being the case with 
some of the adjoining tribes; and I think the garrison at Fort Gibson a 
very useless and unnecessary expense to the United States government; 
for, in case of emergency, (which I hardly think will ever happen,) aid 
could easily be obtained from the headquarters of the department at Fort 
Siri n The military reserve at Fort Gibson embraces the most 
valuable portion of the Cherokee country, being at the head of navigation 
of the Arkansas river, and the only good steamboat landing on Grand 
river; and hence of the greatest possible advantage to the Cherokees * 


This report was followed by statements from five or six mission 
stations im the nation. Pneumonia, chills and fever had seriously 


afflicted the Cherokees according to Agent Butler’s report of Sep- . 


tember 13, 1853: 


22Morris L. Wardell, A Political History of the Cherokee Nation (Norman 
1938), p. 81. ‘ 

23A strip forty-five miles wide between Oklahoma and the Osage tribe was 
retained as a buffer between them and the white settlements, and it became known 
as the neutral lands; in 1835 the area was called the Cherokee neutral land. It lay 
north of the thirty-seventh parallel, but the Cherokees never occupied it. —Roy 


Gittinger, The Formation of the State of Oklah B ; 
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“Many of the full-blood Cherokees yet have a great aversion to the 
medicine of the regular faculty, and prefer the roots and herbs of their 
own native doctors. The more enlightened portion are fast losing their 
prejudice, and always call in a regular physician when one can be had; 
and it afforded me much pleasure to be able to state that they have among 
them several physicians of high reputation in their profession, both whites 
and natives.” 


There had been an abundant yield of crops and the people were 
making advances in agriculture. 


“The more enlightened and intelligent portion who have means to 
live much in the same style of the southern gentleman of easy circum- 
stances. Many of the dwellings of that class are large, comfortable, and 
handsome buildings; their fields, too, are well enclosed with good rail 
fences, and their yards and gardens are handsomely paled in, and the 
grounds tastefully laid off and ornamented with rare and beautiful 
shrubbery. 


“The moral influence which is being brought to bear upon the youth 
of the country, through the indefatigable efforts of the principal chief 
[John Ross], and other intelligent and leading men of the nation, in the 
great cause of education, must tell powerfully upon the rising generation.” 


Butler wrote of the neat and industrious women among the 
Cherokees, many of whom had acquired some of the finer accom- 
plishments of the whites. A full suit of dressed buckskin, exhibited 
at the Crystal Palace in New York, was the skillful work of the 


women of the family of J. M. Payne. The art of weaving was carried 


on in many families where all of the garments worn were from 
the looms of Cherokees. Mrs. W. A. Adair excelled in weaving and 
Butler stated that her work would have made competition for prizes 
in any agriculture fair in the country.*4 


The Cherokees acquired many white citizens through marriage 
and the men, after being admitted legally, were entitled to all of the 
privileges of the nation, and were eligible for all offices, except 
that of chief. White men who failed to furnish satisfactory evidence 
of good character were refused citizenship by the national council, 3 

The Indians failed to understand the justice of permitting liquor 
to be sold by white men to whomever he pleased within the borders 
of the state, when the identical laws would severely punish the 
Indians, ‘‘not only for selling but for giving a dram to his brother 
within the limits of the nation.’’ 


Prominent men of the nation were privately advocating taxation 
in order to liquidate the national debt, but the editor of the Cherokee 
Advocate favored it openly in his columns, while a majority of the 
citizens preferred releasing the neutral lands to the government of 
the United States: - 

‘Much dissatisfaction exists here with those Cherokees who still reside 
in North Carolina, in consequence of their claiming an equal per capita 

24 Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Cherokee Weaving and Basketry (Muskogee, 1948), 
p. 6. a 
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interest in the Neutral land. If those remaining in Carolina would remove 
west and become citizens of this nation, they would be received and wel- 
comed as friends and brothers, and at once admitted to equal rights with 
these now here; but while they remain citizens of a different government 
and not amenable to the laws of this nation, I think the authorities here 
have good cause to protest against their right to any interest in this 


Butler described the grand council held in June at a point high 
up on North Fork of the Canadian River where delegates of thirteen 
tribes assembled to attempt to establish friendly relations between 
the border Indians and their less enlightened brothers who spent 
their lives roaming over the vast prairies of the West. Chief Ross 
appointed several of their most intelligent men to inform the 
Comanches and other wild tribes that it was the wish of his people 
to establish a lasting friendship with them and to assist in improving 
their condition. He instructed the Cherokee delegates to explain 
to the western tribes the relation in which they stood to the United 
States; ‘‘that the United States, since the war with Mexico, had 
bound herself to protect the Mexicans from the depredations of the 
Indians; and if they continued to rob the Mexicans, and makes slaves 
and prisoners of their people, that the United States would certainly 
punish them for such outrages. .... —— 


According to the Agent in his report of September 27, 1854 the 
government of his charges was still in a bad financial state. A bill 
was introduced in the last meeting of the council to assess taxes but 
it failed principally because of opposition among ‘‘the lower classes 
of Indians.’’ 


The farmers had been unusually industrious but a severe drought 
prevailed and Butler feared there would be suffering among the 
poor. ‘‘This privation will be more keenly felt at this time from 
the fact of their having enjoyed an abundance since the payment 
of their ‘per capita’ money, but which the most of them have spent 
ee improvidence, without having derived any permanent 

enefit. 


_ In spite of the conditions the Cherokees continued to improve 
In many respects. Their laws were rigidly enforced and there had 
been little crime during the past year. ‘‘And if the system of edu- 
cation now being carried on continues to meet with the encourage- 
ment it does at present, the Cherokees in a few years will have 


fully as many advantages in this respect as their more advanced 
neighbors in the States.’’ 


As a whole Butler approved of the efforts of the missionaries, 
but there were a few who were making themselves obnoxious to the 


Cherokees through their interference in the slavery question. Butler 


25 Report, George Butler, Cherokee agent to Gov. Th i 
ent Indian Affairs, Van Buren, eae 381.84, a SOA See ee 
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again referred to the subject of removing Fort Gibson from the 

“most desirable area in the nation, not because of any dereliction of 
the officers, but because of its location at the head of navigation 
“the only eligible point on the river from which commercial ad- 
vantages can be derived.’’26 


When Butler made his report August 11, 1855, he recounted 
that the health of the Indians had been good and that agriculture 
was in a flourishing state. ‘‘The neat condition of their farms gives 
the best evidence of their industry, and they have been abundantly 
rewarded by the heavy yield of the corn, wheat, and oats crops..... = 


: The cause of religion and education were advancing hand in 
hand to the great benefit of the red people. The failure of the 
delegation to dispose of the neutral land caused much dissatisfaction 
-as the government was burdened with debt and there appeared no 

way to settle their affairs and free themselves from the obligation. 


The anti-slavery question was causing great discontent and 
Butler warned the new superintendent of Indian affairs, Dr. Charles 
_W. Dean at Fort Smith, that ‘‘the intelligent portion of the com- 
‘munity, . .. . denounce in strong terms the movements of the 
-abolitionists in the country, and if the excitement is not put down, 
it will lead to disastrous consequences.”’ 


é The Agent called attention to the 500 white men and women 
who had intermarried with the Cherokees, but who claimed immunity 
'to their laws, according to the construction placed upon the inter- 
course law by the district court for the western district of Arkansas. 
The Cherokees had their own laws which bound all persons who had 
-eonnected themselves with the Cherokees, According to Butler these 
whites displayed no interest in the affairs of the nation as they would 
do if they were full citizens. 


: An account is given of the injustices committed upon the 


Cherokees by carrying them across into Arkansas for trial when 
they had their own laws which covered the controversial subjects. 
«|. There is no one thing that produces as much disturbance... . 
among the Cherokee people, or does as much to discourage and 
retard their advancement, as the present oppressive construction 
placed: upon the intercourse law by the District court at Van 
Bastirens os. 5 


; The Cherokees gave a party of Mormon elders a warm welcome 
‘but before they had been long in Tahlequah the missionaries com- 
plained that the Mormons were interferring with their work. Agent 
George Butler issued an order early in May, 1856, to Jefferson Hicks 


3 26 Report Commissioner Indian affairs, 1854, 114, 115. Butler to Gov. Thomas 


B Drew, superintendent Indian Affairs, Fort Smith, Arkansas. Morris L. Wardell, 
A Political History of the Cherokee Nation, Norman, 1938, 119-20. Grant Foreman, 
The Five Civilized Tribes, Norman, 1934, 412-13. " 
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to arrest Elder Henry W. Miller, take him to Fort Gibson and _ 
deliver him to the commandant. The sheriff refused to serve the 

writ after he had talked to Dr. Ross, one of the counselors of the | 
nation; and Butler promised that Elder Miller would be notified by 

letter if it became necessary for him to leave the nation, and that 
he would not issue another writ.?? 


An interesting subject in Butler’s report of September 10, 1856 
was on the subject of physicians. ~Although the country was fairly | 
supplied with good doctors, a number of young Cherokees were pre-- 
paring for the medical profession, by studying under ‘‘our best read 
physicians, and completing their studies at some of the medical col- 
leges of the States..... ze 


While the educational and agricultural interests were in an 
advanced state the mechanical arts were far in the rear and an effort 
was needed to speed the advancement of the Indians. The school 
surplus was exhausted and there was not enough money to support” 
the common schools and the two seminaries so some provision had” 
to be made or the high schools would have to be closed. 


The question of the disposal of the neutral land was still being 
debated and various ways of using the money suggested, but no 
satisfactory conclusion had been reached. Butler stated that the 
morals of his charges were improving, and many were connecting 
themselves. with the various churches. Butler’s report was ac- 
companied by a most intelligent address from W. A. Duncan, super- 
intendent of Cherokee Public Schools.*8 


On September 8, 1857, Agent Butler notified Major Elias Rector 
at Fort Smith that nothing of interest had taken place at the Cherokee 
Agency. Good health had prevailed until the last months of the 
summer when there had been many deaths among the children from 
fevers. The weather had been unusually wet and many streams had 
overflowed. 


The Cherokees were turning their energies to stock raising and 
by importing animals from Missouri and other western states their 
live stock was being improved. Several thousand head of cattle 
and ponies were driven from the nation during the summer and a 
large part of the cattle went to California. ; 


The two high schools [seminaries] were closed for lack of means 
but it was still hoped to dispose of the neutral lands to the United 
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27 Grant Foreman, “Missionaries of Latter Day Saints,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
Vol. 13, No. 2 (June, 1935), pp. 205-206. Butler advised Elder Miller not to preach 
in the settlement any more for the present. 

28 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1856, pp. 140-43. ; 
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States government so as to replenish their school fund and place the 


_ means of education within the reach of every family. 


The elections had been held for members of the council, and 
other officers, and they had passed off quietly. Butler thought 
that since Fort Gibson had been abandoned by the government and 
reverted to the Cherokees that the capital of the nation would be re- 
moved there. At that time the Cherokees numbered about twenty- 
two thousand.?9 


George Butler reported on September 10, 1858 that the majority 
of the Cherokees were strongly national, or democratic, in their 
sentiments: ‘‘I regret to say, however, that there are a few Black 
Republicans, who are the particular fondlings of the abolition mis- 


sionaries that have been, and still are making themselves very 
22 


The natives were deeply interested in education and the system 
was under the management of ‘‘a talented and public spirited 
superintendent, H. D. Reese, esq., a man of education and in- 
domitable energy. .... — 


The farmers were curing great quantities of prairie grass which 
was unusually fine. Several attempts at cultivating Chinese sugar 
eane resulted in complete success and Messrs. M. M. Schrimsher and 
D. M. Gunter, had given the agent samples of molasses extracted from 


_ that plant, grown on their farms. He stated that it was equal, if 


not superior, to the celebrated golden syrup. The general health 
had not been good owing to diseases of a malarious character and 
many prominent citizens had died although the nation was well 
supplied with physicians. ‘‘There are several natives who are 
graduates of the most celebrated medical institutions in the United 
States, besides a great many other followers of Esculapius who 
have married here and become citizens of the nation.’’ 


The site of Fort Gibson had been laid off into town lots and 
sold exclusively to Cherokee citizens for twenty thousand dollars. 
The council had passed an act to give the place the name of ‘‘Ca- 
too-wah’’ and the capital was to be removed there, but it was thought 
the bill would be vetoed which would require a majority of two- 
-thirds to make it a law. 


Butler made a wise suggestion when he advised that the United 
States District Court be removed from Van Buren, Arkansas, into 


29 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1857, pp. 499-500. oe 

30 Henry Dobson Reese served his nation in several important capacities. He 
was solicitor for Tahlequah District in 1845, 1846, and 1875. He was appointed 
Judge that same year to succeed James R. Hendricks who was suspended. He was 
a delegate to Washington in 1867, 1868. He appears to have been most successful 
in his administration as superintendent of education which position he held in 1855, 
1857 (Emmet Starr, History of the Cherokee Indians [Oklahoma City, 1921], pp. 229, 
285, 289, 300). 
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the different nations within its jurisdiction. This would materially 


lessen the expense, and be a grateful change to the Cherokees.*1 


Butler remarked that he could see a decided change for the 
better in agriculture among his charges, principally through the use 


of machinery in farming, such as reapers, mowers, threshers, etc. 7 
More comfortable homes were built and old buildings repaired and 
enlarged. Spring houses were being built for the preservation of ~ 


milk, butter, and cheese. 


The raising of cattle was becoming the leading occupation of 
some of the farmers and many animals had been sold at high prices. 
‘“‘T am clearly of the opinion that the rapid advancement of the 
Cherokees is owing in part to the fact of their being slaveholders, 
which has operated as an incentive to all industrial pursuits. ... . 
The greatest trouble facing the Indians was in getting their products 
to market. If that could be remedied vast quantities of produce 
could be sent from the nation. ‘‘This fact compels the Cherokees 
to imitate the example of their neighbors in the State of Arkansas, 
that of allowing their cows and calves to run together in the winter, 


during which time ‘con-na-ha-ney’, or hominy, is extensively used 


as a substitute for milk, which is very palatable and nutritious a 


Owing to the unsettled state of affairs shortly before the Civil 
War no later reports of the Cherokee Nation from Agent Butler are 
to be found in the Reports of the Commissioner of Indian affairs. 


Butler became a captain under General Sterling Price at the 
commencement of the war. Upon his wife’s death he returned to 
South Carolina where he married Fannie Townes of Greenville, by 
whom he had a daughter, Jane Tweedy Butler. After the passing 
of his second wife he took a third wife and made his home near. 
Augusta, on the Savannah River, ‘‘where he was killed in a collision 
with a neighbor.’’ He died about 1875.33 


31 Report, Commissioner Indian Affairs, 1858, pp. 140-42. 
i 32 Report, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1859, 540-41. Grant Foreman, The 
Five Civilized Tribes (Norman, 1934), pp. 418-19. : 
2 33 Theodore D. Jervey, “The Butlers of South Carolina,” The South Carolina 
Historical and Genealogical Magazine (Charleston), Vol. IV, No. 4, (October, 1903), 
p. 301. Arkansas was well represented in President Buchanan’s administration and 


Cherokee Agent George Butler was amon i iti : 
g the prominent citize f rate 
(Wardell, op. cit., p. 111). 3 a ee 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JEFF THOMPSON PARKS: 
PIONEER, EDUCATOR, JURIST. 


By T, L. Ballenger 


The material for this biographical account has been obtained 
largely through conversational reminiscence. The writer has known 
J. T. Parks intimately for more than a third of a century, has had 
numerous fireside chats with him, has accompanied him on many 
cross-country drives, and has spent considerable time in his home. 
This first-hand acquaintance has also extended to several other mem- 
bers of the family from whom much information has been gleaned. 
The subject of this sketch has always been methodical and systematic 
in keeping records; hence his private letters, diaries, clippings, 

_ photographs, and business accounts have proven to be fertile sources 

of information. The writer has attended several reunions of the 

_ Parks family, where olden times and family traditions have been 

talked over freely. The Cherokee national records and newspaper 

_ files have been useful in tracing his public career. All in all, the 

_ writer’s close association with the subject himself has been the best 
- source of information and the greatest inspiration for this record. 


Biography is one of the most interesting and instructive forms 

of human history. If a man has led a wholesome, active, and in- 

- fluential life, and, more especially, if he has served his country 

in a public capacity, the true story of his career should portray, to 

a certain extent at least, the history of that period of society through 
which he lived. 


: The subject of this sketch was sufficiently prominent in Cherokee 
_ public affairs from the Civil War to the present time that the story 
of his life should bring before the reader vivid glimpses of a con- 
- siderable part of Cherokee national history. It is through the lives 
of men of sturdy honor, optimistic views, high ideals, and undaunted 
determination that a nation becomes great. It is through the in- 
domitable courage and dauntless spirit of such men that the Cherokee 
_ Nation was forged into a political entity unsurpassed by any Indian 
- nation on the globe, and at its termination was able to be merged 
- into the great commonwealth of Oklahoma so imperceptibly as to 
allow its leadership to take first rank among the leaders of the new 
~ eommonwealth. Although the Cherokee Nation as a political organi- 
gation has ceased to be, the noble spirit of the Cherokee people will 
live on in the state of Oklahoma and in the United States for gen- 
erations yet to come. 


: The Parks family has been closely identified with practically 
~ everything of sterling worth in Cherokee development for well over 
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a hundred years. They have commonly stood four-square on all 


questions of moral principle and have assumed an unselfish and — 


constructive attitude toward problems of public concern. The 
motives directing their actions have generally been altruistic rather 
than selfish. They have had their enemies, it is true, but who that 
has ever done anything worthwhile in this world has not incurred 
the ill will of certain selfish interests. The subject of this sketch 
may well rest his claim to honor and fame upon the honorable life 
he lived and the worthy objects that-he has promoted. 


Sam Parks, a white man, married Susan Taylor, who was about 
three-fourths Cherokee. The Taylors are said to be of English 
ancestry, of the Fox family. Susan Taylor was named Fox but 
was commonly called Fox-Taylor. Her mother was Jenny Taylor. 
Through his grandmother, Susan Taylor, the lineage of J. T. Parks 
goes back to Chi-ga-u, which is the Cherokee name for the famous 
“Granny’’ Ward ofthe wolf clan. Sam Parks, the grandfather of 
J. T. Parks, was offered a contract by John Ross to conduct a de- 
tachment of Cherokees to the Indian Territory in 1838 but he refused 
to come—being a white man he could stay in Tennessee if he wished. 
His son, Thomas Jefferson Parks, the father of J. T. Parks, con- 
ducted the party. His group of Cherokees stopped on Beatties 
Prairie. 


Two of J. T. Parks’ uncles served in the Civil War. George 
Washington Parks served under General Joseph E. Johnson. He 
was later Associate Justice of the Cherokee Supreme Court from 
1880 until his death in 1883. Robert Calvin Parks was Lieutenant 
Colonel in-the Confederate Army under Stand Watie and met his 
death under mysterious cireumstances down near the Red river in 
the midst of the war. Thomas Jefferson Parks, the father of J. T., 
was Captain of a Cherokee company under Stand Watie. He par- 


ticipated in the capture of the Federal wagon train at Big Cabin © 


and in various other battles along the Neosho. 


The maternal grandfather of the subject of this sketch was — 


James Allen Thompson. He was a white man who came from Georgia 
at the time of the removal, bringing with him his negro slaves and 
his gold. He is reported to have had a sack of gold so large that it 
took two negro men to lift it from the wagon and put it in the 
house under the bed. Charged with being a missionary among the 
Cherokees, James Allen Thompson had been arrested in Georgia 
at the same time that John Howard Payne was arrested. He was 


kept in jail at Milledgeville one night, then released. He settled in 


the Cherokee Nation about three miles southwest of Maysville, where 
Turner Edmondson now lives. His wife was Martha Lynch. 


Thomas Jefferson Parks, son of Sam Parks and father of J. A 
was born in Hast Tennessee near Ducktown in 1821. He married 
Ann Thompson, the daughter of James Allen Thompson, and a quarter 


JEFF THOMPSON PARKS 
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blood Cherokee woman. They were married on Beatties Prairie, 


_ Delaware District, Cherokee Nation, m 1845. Ann Thompson was 
born near Ringgold, Georgia. She was the great-granddaughter, on 


her mother’s side, of General Martin of Revolutionary fame. Thomas 
Jefferson Parks and his wife established their home in Delaware 
District about eight miles east of present Grove, Oklahoma and about 
six miles from Southwest City, Missouri. There they built a one- 
story log house near a good spring and settled down to a life of 
farming and cattle raising. They had a store at home and a store 
and ranch at Coodys Bluff but both were plundered and destroyed 
by the Federal troops during the Civil War. They had four Negro 
slaves, two of whom Parks inherited from his father’s estate in 


- Tennessee and two of whom they bought after their marriage. The 


Parks offspring consisted of three boys and six girls. The sixth 
child in the list was Jeff Thompson, whose life story is given here. 


The young Jeff Thompson Parks was born at the above men- 
tioned farm home on January 13, 1862, just after the Civil War was 


' well under way. He was named after Jeff Thompson, the first presi- 
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dent of the University of Mississippi. To escape the dangers and 
horrors of war his mother and her father took the children, in 1863, 
down to Red river, near Bonham, Texas, in what was then the 
Choctaw Nation but what is now Bryan county, Oklahoma. They 
stopped near Colbert’s ferry. Here they rented land and farmed 
until the war was over. Johnson Thompson, J. T.’s. uncle, took 
a load of goods along and engaged in the mercantile business. The 
old Reverend David B. Cummings, a Methodist missionary from 
Tennessee (formerly from Pennsylvania), sometimes styled the 
“‘father of the Indian Mission Conference’’, accompanied the Parks 
refugees and their associates. Beside the little log cabin in which 
the Parks family lived he sprinkled the young J. T. and consecrated 
him to the service of God and to Methodism. A certain old walnut 
cabinet, which was hauled south by the family, kept there during 
the war, and brought back when peace was restored, still occupies a 
conspicuous place among the cherished family heirlooms. 


Mrs. Parks took her loom with her to Red river and they picked 
the seed out of the cotton by hand, carded the lint, spun it, and wove 
it into cloth. She made Captain Parks a Prince Albert coat out 


of this homemade cloth. As they came back home after the war they 
traded cloth and clothes to the Creek Indians for cows. 


As captain in Stand Watie’s regiment, J. T.’s. father fought 
back and forth through southwest Missouri, northwestern Arkansas, 
and eastern Indian Territory. He took part in the battles of Pea 
Ridge and Neosho, in the skirmish at Cane Hill, Arkansas, in the 
capture of the Union wagon train at Big Cabin in 1864, and in the 
engagements around Springfield, Missouri. 
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At Big Cabin Stand Watie and his Confederate troops captured 


a wagon train transporting supplies from St. Louis to the Federal — 


troops at Ft. Gibson. The supplies consisted of food, feed, clothing, 
munitions, and other military necessities. It was valued at approxl- 
mately $1,500,000, and its loss was a serious blow to the Union forces. 
Similarly, too, it served to boost the Confederate morale. 


Captain Parks’ part of the Big Cabin booty consisted of two 
Government wagons and two teams of mules. They used them on 
the farm down on Red river during the rest of the war and then, 
at the close of the war, used one of the wagons and old ‘‘ Rock’’ and 
‘‘Jude’’ in moving back to Ft. Gibson where they rented land and 
made a crop. The wagons were of the conestoga or schooner type, 
easily recognizable as Government wagons, hence, to conceal their 
identity, they eut the bodies down to the ordinary rectangular 
frame. They applied strong lye soap to the shoulders of the mules 
to remove the ‘‘U. 8.’’ This took all of the hair off and left the 
mules with bare shoulders the rest of their lives but otherwise did 
no injury. This was all useless of course for the Government never 
. tried to retake the property. 


As is well known to every student of history, the Civil War 
was hard on the Indian Territory. In 1862, when Scott’s Mill 
was burned, the Union men came to the Parks home. The group 
consisted of two white men and several hundred Osage Indians. 
The Indians had on war paint and were ‘‘riding horses with bells all 


over them.’’ It was a surprise attack. The mother and children ~ 


were very much frightened. After the Osages had looted the store 
and gathered up all of the chickens, the officers ordered them to 
move on, at the urgent request of Mrs. Parks. 


Most of the slaves were very devoted to the family. One Negro 
man took all of the horses and saddles and hid them in the woods 
when they heard that there was to be a raid. These horses later 
saved the lives of all the family, for they were the only means of 
getting food from a mill several miles away. 


The Osages and Pins, under white leadership, came and plun- 
dered the Parks’ home several times. Friends would notify them 
of their approach, then they would pack their bedding on horses 
and hide out in the woods until the soldiers had passed on. Once thé 
oldest sister, Susan, and another girl were on an errand on horse- 
back and, when four miles from home, were surprised by five Federal 
soldiers. The men took their horses but the girls prevailed on them 


to let them keep their saddles. They walked home and carried their 
saddles, 


In July or August, 1862, when Jeff was only a few months old, 
a rumor spread around that men from the Federal troops were going 
from home to home killing the male babies. So, all the women in the 
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community took the children up into the Spavinaw hills and stayed 


'-in an old cabin for a few months before going to Texas. Captain 


Parks came from the army with about thirty soldiers and some 
wagons and mules and took the family and relatives south, as stated 
above. They went from Sulphur to Fayetteville where they took 
the military road to Dallas. They camped one night with the Con- 
federate soldiers at Skullyville and ate with them. 


After the war closed they started home but, being afraid of the 
Pins and other Union Indians, they stayed near Ft. Gibson one 
year. When they did get back to the old place there was not a 
thing left of their home but the front steps. Everything they had 


‘built and all of their life savings were gone. But they moved into 


an old cabin on the place and gradually built themselves another 
home. Wolves were thick all around. They seemed to be afflicted 
that winter with an epidemie of the mange, or something of the kind, 
and it was not unusual to find two or three of them dead in the 
chimney corner most any morning. 


During the war the Cherokee Council, meeting at Ft. Gibson, 
had passed an act confiscating the property of all Cherokees who 
fought on the Confederate side. Under this act the Parks’ place 
near Elk ereek had been sold at auction and purchased by a widow 
by the name of Connor. In the Treaty of 1866, the Federal Govern- 
ment required the Cherokee Council to rescind this law of confiscation 
and allow the Southern Cherokees to return to their homes if they | 
so desired. The Parks family camped at the old place about a month 
after they returned waiting for Mrs. Connor to move out. Then they 
began to rebuild the old place and to recoup their fortune as best 
they could during the bitter days of reconstruction.? 


Young Jeff lived the life of an ordinary farm boy of that 


time. He helped with the work, ,did chores, learned to ride, and 


helped his father drive cattle to market. In his later days he 
frequently teased his grandchildren by telling them that the path 


‘to the old spring was simply littered with toe-nails that he had 


knocked off on the rocks in carrying water. He told of riding horse- 
back to Maysville, a distance of eight miles, with baskets of eggs 
and selling them-for five cents a dozen, He remembered how the 
people sought justice during the reconstruction days by taking the 
law in their own hands. A party of men came to their house in 


‘search of a negro horse thief. They finally overtook the negro in 


: ‘Missouri, brought him back into the Indian Territory, and shot him 


1 Much of the above information concerning the activities of the Parks family 
during the war came from Mrs. Emma Samuels, an older sister of J. T’s, now of 
Santa Ana, California; and from Susie, the oldest sister, who passed away May 6, 
1943 at the ripe old age of ninety-five. She was quite intelligent and unusually active | 


until the last. She was married during the Civil War, down on Red River, to the 


son of a prominent Methodist missionary. 


— 
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near the Parks home. Some boys went the next day and dug a hole 
and buried him. 


The first school Jeff attended was at Elk Mills, Missouri, about 
a mile from his home. The school was conducted in one room of 
the Scott house, and was taught by Mrs. Dodson. The old blue-back 
speller was used almost exclusively, for both spelling and reading. 
When the pupils learned the alphabet from A ot Z the teacher would 
have them learn the letters backwards from Z to A. _His second 
school was nearer home, and was taught by Mrs. Hamilton. Since 
they had no books, she taught them geography by singing the names 
of the states, capitals, principal towns, and rivers. When they were 
late at school she would have them stand in the middle of the room 
and, with her help, sing: 


O, where have you been Billy boy, Billy boy? 
O, where have you been all the morning? 


Other schools were at Greenwood and in the old Langley house on 
Elk river in Missouri. He attended a Cherokee school at Cave 
Springs, about three miles from his home across Cowskin prairie, 
a part of two terms. This was the extent of his schooling until he 
entered the Male Seminary in 1876. 


Southwest City was the nearest town to the Parks home and it 
was there that they traded and got their corn and wheat ground 
on the old water mill. Whiskey was sold there at that time. Parks 
tells of an early raid which he witnessed there in his boyhood days. 
To relate the incident in his own words: 


On one occasion when I was about twelve years of age my father 
had borrowed a hack from a friend at Southwest City to make a trip to 
Tahlequah. When he got back home he sent me to town to return the 
borrowed hack. I had an old muzzle-loading rifle at home that required 
a cap for igniting the powder, and when I had finished my mission, I 
hitched the horses and went into Mr. Dustin’s store to buy me a box of caps. 


Just as I asked the merchant for some caps he grabbed his gun and 
darted behind a large goods box, at the same time saying: “I can’t wait 
on you now, son, there is a raid on in the town.” He had no more than 
finished his sentence when a man appeared at the front door on horseback 
and began shooting inside. The merchant and his clerk returned the fire 
immediately and, as the rider went on, they rushed out into the street 
still firing at him. I went out at the front door just as they did, ran to 
my horses at the back of the store, and, mounting one and leading the 
other, rode north across Honey creek and up the hill as fast as I could. 
The rifles were cracking all around me. As I crossed Honey creek the 
bullets were striking in the water thick and fast and some of them 


skimming on the surface of the stream. I saw one of the bandits shot 
from his horse. 


I learned later that it was the Tittle gang from near Maysville, 


Arkansas, who were simply “shooting up the town.” § 
men were killed in this raid. a eee 
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In his boyhood days J. T. visited the tobacco factory built on 
Wet Prairie in the Indian Territory, about four miles south of Mays- 
* ville, by Stand Watie and Elias Cornelius Boudinot. He saw them 
making plugs of tobacco here. They also had a deer park. Boudinot 
and Watie put up this factory with the intention of selling their 
product without having to pay the regular United States revenue, 
but the Federal Courts construed the law otherwise and they found 
it a losing proposition and were soon forced to close the factory. 
However, the old building remained there for a number of years. 


Parks’ mother brought the first sewing machine into Southwest 
Missouri. It was quite a curiosity at that time. In making garments 
-now women try as far as possible to hide the machine sewing and 
display the handwork, but then the women in the vicinity of South- 
west City would do the necessary handwork on their bonnets and 
then bring them to the machine to be finished so as to show the 
machine work most conspicuously. 


Among his boyhood associates were Missouri ‘‘hill billies’’ 
and the Seneca Indians. The south line of the Seneca Nation was 
just a mile north of the Parks’ place on Cowskin prairie. Jeff at- 
tended their green corn dance and their dog dance every year. In 
the dog dance, they always had a white dog as a kind of mascot for 
the oceasion. After dancing all night and a part of the next day, 
they would go out a mile or so to the race tracks and run horse races 
all afternoon. Jeff frequently raced with them. 


The Cherokees were kicked around by the Government so much 
that they almost had an inferiority complex and were constantly 
on the defensive. When some unfavorable law was introduced in 
Congress the Cherokee Nation would send a delegation of leading 
citizens to Washington to lobby against the measure and to hedge 
against any United States government interference with Cherokee 
rights. In fact the Nation kept a delegation at Washington a good 
part of the time. Membership on one of these delegations came to 
be a kind of desirable, political plum. 


Once when Parks was in his early teens he was hauling poles to 
cut up into firewood. There being a shortage of boys in the family, 
some of the sisters had to help him unload the poles each time. On 
this particular occasion it fell to the lot of his older sister to help. 

As they were throwing off the poles, on that bitter cold morning, 
sister Emma said: ‘‘Jeff, you ought to go to school and get an 
education so you can go as a delegate to Washington.’’ Parks said 
that such a thing had not occurred to him before but that her sug- 
gestion was one of the inducements that led him to enter the Male 
Seminary at Tahlequah. 


In the early seventies J. T.’s. father obtained a contract to 
furnish meat to the Orphan Asylum, then located in the Male Semi- 
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nary building near Tahlequah, and it was in connection with this 
work that the young Jeff made his first acquaintance with this 
famous institution of learning. At that time corn was searce and 
sometimes the hogs were not any too fat. He relates that upon one 
occasion when they delivered a wagon load of bacon to the Orphan 
Asylum and the Cherokee boys came out to help them unload it 
some of them would hold a thin middling of meat up between them 
and the sun and jokingly remark that it would make a good veil. 


Jeff enrolled as a student in thé Male Seminary in 1876 and 
continued on through the session of 1879. In 1880 he taught his 
first school. It was located in Delaware district, at Newtown on 
Spavinaw creek, near the home of Oo-che-la-ta (Chief Charles Thomp- 
son). Later he taught the Butler school on Honey Creek about eight 
miles southeast of Grove, and another at Olympus on Cowskin prairie. 
His own account of his first school experience follows. 


I was seventeen years of age when I began teaching. Hooley Bell was 
then a member of the Board of Education. He gave me an examination 
and issued me a third grade certificate. When I applied to him for a school 
he asked me if I wanted a school where they expected something of the 
teacher or one where little was expected. Apparently he assigned me to- 
one that did not expect much, for it was in a rather backwoods fullblood 
district. In a few days after the examination I received an assignment to 
the Newtown school in the southwestern corner of Delaware District. 


I had never heard of the place and my father did not know where it 
was. But I saddled my pony and started out to hunt for it. My mother 
packed my. necessary clothing in my father’s saddlebags and with these 
across my saddle I started out. My father thought that Judge Robert 
Fletcher Wyly would know where it was, hence I rode to his house. 
He did not know exactly but was sure that Uncle George Parris, who 
lived on the Tahlequah-Maysville road just in the edge of Long’s prairie, 
would be able to direct me to the schoolhouse. I staid all night with 
‘Judge Wyly, then set out bright and early to see George Parris. 


Uncle George sent me up a branch road with instructions to take the 
first path leading to the right and that path would lead me directly to the 
Newtown schoolhouse. I followed the path to an Indian house but nobody 
was at home; then on to another but nobody was there either. Continuing 
this path I finally found the little log schoolhouse on top of a hill far out 
in the woods. Everybody was at the schoolhouse for they were having a 
school meeting there that day. I went in but nobody could talk English 
and I could’nt talk Cherokee. They were wondering if they were to have 
a teacher and who it would be. I finally made them understand that I 
had been sent to teach their school. 3 


Big Robin, grandfather of the present George Robin of Tahlequah, 
and chairman of the school board, went with me down to the residence of 
-Youngbird Snell. His wife could talk English, and here Big Robin found 
out who I was, My age, where I lived, and something of my qualifications. 
They then directed me to H-nah-lee Blackfox’s where I found a boarding 
place and where I lived for the next ten months. 


I kept my horse with me and bought fodder to feed him through th 
winter at a cent a bundle. Blackfox had a long muzzle-loading rifle with 
which he kept the table well supplied with wild game of all sorts: deer, 
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turkey, squirrel, quail, rabbit, duck, and prairie chicken. Homemade 
hominy and canutchy were frequently served. Bread was made of cori 


»pounded with mortar and pestle. Biscuits were served on Sunday. The 


charge for room, board, and laundry was one dollar per week. 


Some of the fullblood boys came to school with their pockets full of 
parched locusts upon which they would munch at recess, much as boys of 
today munch peanuts or popcorn. Parched when young and juicy and 
sprinkled with salt, locusts were considered quite a delicacy. I got my 
mail at Tahlequah, about forty miles away, or at Maysville, Arkansas, 
twenty-five miles distant. Later a postoffice was established at Oaks, 
which was ten or twelve miles from where I taught. George Miller was 
postmaster. He lived six miles from Oaks and would come down each 
Saturday and receive and hand out the mail. 


Richard Timberlake visited my school. He had succeeded Hooley Bell 
as a member of the schoolboard. Each member had a certain number of 
schools under his supervision and must visit each one of them at least once 
a year, otherwise five dollars per school would be deducted from his salary. 


After two years of teaching Parks returned to the Male Seminary. 
According to the Cherokee Advocate of September 29, 1882, Jeff T. 
Parks was president of the Cherokee Debating Society at the Male 
Seminary and Perey Wyly was secretary.2 Part of the time while 
attending the Seminary he made his board by keeping books for 
Superintendent Bluford W. Alberty and making out for him the 
reports that had to be rendered at stated intervals to the Cherokee 
government. 


Sometimes the boys played pranks at the school. Parks’ apple 
stealing reminiscence is illustrative of such incidents. 


One time while I was a student at the Male Seminary the steward 
bought a wagon load of apples. They always fed us very well and 
usually furnished a good variety of food. He stored the apples in a base- 
ment room and of course locked them up. Percy Wyly and I were rooming 
together, and that night Percy suggested that we steal us some apples. 
The suggestion finding favorable lodging with me, late in the night after 
“all was quiet on Seminary ridge,” we took a couple of pillow slips and 
stole our way quietly to the apple room. The transum offered the only 
means of entrance and Percy, being a little smaller and more agile than 
I, took a slip and crawled through while I stood guard. When he had 
filled one slip he handed it out and then filled the other. 


We took them to our room and hid them among the springs under our 
mattress to keep the school authorities and the other boys from finding 
them. 


Bluford W. Alberty was Superintendent of the Seminary at that time, 
and his wife, Aunt Eliza, served as matron and housekeeper. One after- 
noon, a few days after the apple theft, as Percy and I were walking by 
the Superintendent’s rooms, Aunt Eliza invited us in and set before us a 


-2The entire official roster was: Jeff T. Parks, President; Percy Wyly, Secre- 
tary; John Gibson, Vice President; Thomas Carlile, Corresponding Secretary; 
Henry Brewer, Treasurer; John E. Butler, Critic. The members were: T. J. Adair, 
W. O. Bruton, James Crittenden, W. Eaton, W. R. Harris, J. R. Hastings, Watie 
Jackson, Wm. Kelley, N. C. Langley, L. T. Mayes, Allen Monroe, W. L. Parris, 
George Ross, Lewis Ross, and A. J. Thompson. 
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ig bowl of apples. We each sheepishly took one but she asked us to 

Se another, in fact she insisted that we fill our pockets. As we walked 
on with our pockets stuffed full of apples Percy remarked: “Weil Jefi, 
T’ll never steal another apple as long as Aunt Eliza is here. T’ll bet she 
knows we stole those apples.” 


Parks finished at the Male Seminary in 1884, receiving the 
degree of Bachelor of Science, along with the late William W. 


Hastings and William P. Thompson.2 Robert L. Owen was then . 


Secretary of the Board of Education. These three degrees were the 
only ones ever granted by the Seminary. Certificates of graduation 
were issued but no other diplomas. 


Parks started teaching at the Male Seminary in the Fall of 1884, 
and continued until 1890. He taught a mixture of subjects, from 
primary at first to Latin and mathematics later on. He also had 
charge of the military drill. During the latter years of service at 
the Seminary, he received a monthly salary of fifty-five dollars and 
fifty-five cents. Professor W. I. Davis was principal of the Seminary 
at this time. The late Sam Parks of Vinita and the late O. H. P. 
Brewer of Muskogee were students under Parks’ tutelage. 


In 1890, the Methodists conceived the idea of establishing in 
Tahlequah a denominational school for the higher education of 
Methodist boys. Reverend J. J. Lovett was pastor of the Methodist 
ehurch at that time and was the main promoter of the project. For 
this purpose, the Methodists leased the old Masonic building, which 
then stood just across the alley from the present Telephone building, 
and employed J. T. Parks to conduct the school for them. He taught 
there one year but, for lack of funds and because of the competition 
of the Seminary, the experiment proved to be such an up-hill problem 
that the school was not reopened the second year. J. W. McSpadden, 
the late Rufus Ross, and several other prominent citizens of Tahlequah 
- attended school here that year. 


While this was the last teaching that Parks did, he was always — 


deeply interested in education in all of its phases. He spent a lot 
of money for books, and collected in his home a private library of 
considerable proportions. In the Summer of 1889, he and Mrs. Parks 
attended the annual session of the National Education Association 
at Nashville, Tennessee. This was during the governorship of the 
famous humorist, Bob Taylor, who fiddled himself into Tennessee’s 
gubernatorial chair. Taylor was a kind of O’Daniel type, of ‘pass 
the biscuits pappy’’ fame. While in Tennessee, Mr. and Mrs. Parks 
went on a steamboat up the Cumberland river to visit the Hermitage. 
From the boat landing, they had to drive a mile or two in a mule- 


3W. W. Hastings represented the Second District of Oklahoma in the United 
States House of Representatives from 1916 to 1936 (except two years when Miss 
Alice Robertson of Muskogee filled the position). He died April 8, 1938. William 


P. Thompson practiced law in Tahlequah, Vinit d finally i i 
until his death in the autumn of 1940. para ange agrees ae 
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drawn cart to reach their destination. At this meeting of the 


. Association Parks was elected to the Board of Directors to represent 
‘the Indian Territory for the year 1889-1890. He also served as 


president of the Cherokee Board of Education 1898-1899. His 
annual report to the Cherokee Nation upon the entire school system 
of the Nation is quite elaborate and informative. It reveals that the 
nation at that time employed 142 teachers, 114 of whom were native 
Cherokees. Other members of the board at this time were James 
F. McCullough and Harvey W. C. Shelton. 


Shortly before this time, while Robert L. Owen was a member 
of. the Board of Hducation, the board was charged with selling 
school positions. (Not much improvement has been made in this 


‘respect, it seems, in the past fifty years). Isaac Mode was a school 


teacher who lived on Honey creek. He was a white man but had 
married a Cherokee woman. He was somewhat radical, talkative, 
contentious, and outspoken in his views—a kind of bolshevist— 
though a well informed and intelligent man. In Cherokee polities, 
he was a member of the National Party. He had a large family of 
children. 


Mode aceused the Cherokee Board of Education of selling school 


- positions. They had a go-between, so Mode charged, whose duty it 


was to notify appointees for the Board and collect the fee. Mode 
claimed to have a letter from a certain employee of the Board notify- 
ing him that his appointment to a certain teaching position was 
ready when he paid the fee of five dollars. 


Mode’s publicly charging the Cherokee National School Board 


4 with selling positions so irked them that Robert L. Owen went to see 


Mode about it. At this particular time of Owen’s visit, Mode was 


~ out in the woods clearing some land. According to his story, he 
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saw Owen coming on horseback with a winchester and a revolver 
strapped to his saddle and another revolver buckled around him. 


~ Mode put his axe on his shoulder and advanced to meet Owen, de- 


termined not to let him get the drop on him. In the conversation 
which followed, Mode told him of having this letter from the 


- Board’s employee but refused to show it to Owen, probably fearing 


that Owen might take it away from him. Upon Owen’s return he 
said that he failed to get much satisfaction from Mode about the _ 
charges that he had made. (Of course it could have been possible 


that this employee alone was responsible for the charge in an effort 


to get a rake-off for himself, without the Board’s having anything 
to do with it or even knowing about it.) 


From 1904 to 1905 Parks was superintendent of the Cherokee 


| Orphan Asylum,‘ located four miles south of Tahlequah where the 
-Sequoyah Indian Training School now is. 


4The Cherokee Orphanage was established at the Male Seminary in 1872. In 


1874 the Cherokee National Council purchased the three story brick residence of 


_ 
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J. T. Parks was married in 1889 to Miss Etta Duncan whose 


home was on Lees creek, east of Sallisaw, near the Arkansas line. 


Her father was a farmer and operated a large steam cotton gin. 
She is of Cherokee and Scotch descent, being the daughter of John 
Dunean and Elizabeth Saunders. The Duncan family was quite 
numerous and has always played a conspicuous part in Cherokee 
and Oklahoma affairs. - 


Etta Duncan was born February 22, 1871 in a log house near 
Bunch, Cherokee Nation. In her childhood she attended the district 
schools of that vicinity. She lived in Ft. Smith with her older sister 
for a while and went to school there. She was later sent to the 
Female Seminary at Park Hill and was in school there when the 
building was burned, on Easter Sunday, April 10, 1887. It was there 
that the friendship was formed between Mr. Parks and Miss Duncan 
that ripened into a lifetime devotion. They were married near 
Park Hill at the home of her uncle, the Reverend Walter Adair 
Duncan, July 9, 1889. The Telephone of that date carried the fol- 
lowing announcement of the wedding: 


Marriep 


Parks-Duncan—Yesterday Miss Etta Duncan and Prof. J. T. Parks 
were quietly married by Reverend W. A. Duncan at his residence at Park 
Hill. Everything had the appearance of simplicity, there being no cards 
nor joyous sound of wedding bells to apprise anyone of the coming event. 
All was in readiness and the happy couple started on a bridal tour to 
Nashville, Tennessee. .... They will attend the National Teachers’ As- 
sociation and visit other points of interest along the route. 


The Telephone congratulates them and wishes them not only a safe 
return but that their bright anticipations may be realized in the form of 
prosperity and conjugal happiness, 


The newly married couple made their home in Tahlequah and 
began housekeeping in a cottage at the corner of Delaware and 


Water streets, where the stone armory now stands. Mrs. Parks was — 


always a meticulous housekeeper. The family lived at several dif-— 


ferent places in and around Tahlequah. They built a home on west 
Delaware street and lived there a short time, then moved to the farm, 


a mile west of town, where the city reservoir now stands. This place 
was then known as Ayres View. They lived here several years. | 


Every morning Mr. Parks and the children would drive to town in 
the surrey or buggy, where the children went to school at the Pres- 
byterian Mission while Mr. Parks attended to his legal duties or to 


Lewis Ross at Salina and moved the Orphanage there. W. A. Duncan was super: — 


intendent of the school for the first twelve years, then the Reverend Joseph F. Thomp- 


son directed it for a number of years. November 17, 1903, the building at Salina 
was destroyed by fire and the orphanage was then returned to Tahlequah. After 
statehood the property was taken over by the Federal Government. In recent years 


the plant has been greatly enlarged and equipped with every modern convenience. 
The Sequoyah Indian Training School, the successor of the old Cherokee Orphanage, 


stands today as one of the foremost schools of its kind in the United States, 
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his mercantile business. In 1910, he bought the French place at the 


Yael 


corner of College and Keetoowah streets in Tahlequah. This place 


‘was originally built by Johnson Thompson in 1890 as a wedding 


present for his daughter Janana when she married Bob French. At 
that time it was considered to be one of the finest residences in the 
Cherokee Nation. The stone for the building was dressed by hand 
by. Pete Killaneta, a fullblood Indian. It took him about a year to 


complete the job. The Parks family lived happily for thirty years 


in this comfortable home, often entertaining their numerous friends 


' and many prominent people from all over this section of the state. 


After Mr. and Mrs. Parks had grown older and the children had all 


' married and established homes of their own, this place proved to 


be unnecessarily large and burdensome to keep up, hence they sold 


~it and built a smaller and less pretentious house in north Tahlequah 


near the home of one of the daughters. 


Mr. Parks always lked his sleep, and, especially in later life, 
he commonly retired early. The writer and his wife would frequently 


go over and visit with the family for a while after supper. When 


the Judge began to get sleepy he would yawn and say: ‘‘ Well, Etta, 
I guess we’d better go to bed so our company can go home.’’ 


Parks was always happy, joyous, and contagiously optimistic in 


his home life. It was his custom, before going home from the 


office, to conceal in his pockets a package of gum, a stick of candy, 
or some other insignificant nicknack and observe the children’s 
delight at finding it as they ran to meet him and eagerly searched 
him for the hidden treasure. Back in the days when the children 
were growing up he would arouse all of them in the morning and 


announce the advent of a new day by coming out into the hall and 
shouting the call to arise and prepare for breakfast in rhyme or 


in the Indian tongue. One of his expressions of early morning 


greeting was: 


Get up! Day’s a breakin 
Peas in the pot, and hoecake’s a bakin. 


- Or sometimes the more elaborate one: 


The lark is up to meet the sun 
The bee is on the wing 

The ant its labor has begun 
The woods with music ring. 


Or he frequently made the call with a combination of the three 
Indian words—Cherokee, Creek, and Seneca—each meaning ‘‘come 


and eat’’: 


Ah-sti-néo-gah (Cherokee) 
Um-bue-ché (Creek) 
Say-day-cé-ney (Seneca) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Parks had six children, only two of whom are now 
living, Mrs. T. L. Ballenger of Tahlequah and Mrs. Manly Clark 


of Tulsa. 


Parks attended the second inauguration of Grover Cleveland as 
President of the United States, on March 4, 1893. In a letter to 
his son, Junior, in 1935, he had this to say about the incident: 


Forty-two years ago today I was in Washington, D. C. Saw Grover 
Cleveland sworn in as President and heard him deliver his message. It 
was a cold day, rainy and snowing, slushy streets. I went with some Ft. 
Smith democrats. We lived in the car, and rode in street cars drawn by 
mules. When the mule would balk, all the passengers would get out 
and push the car for aways till the old mule got to going again. I 
visited Mt. Vernon, went down the river on a boat. 


During his last year of teaching Parks began the study of law. 


He said that he read the-law dictionary, Greenleaf, Blackstone’s - 


Commentaries, and a few other books, ‘‘staid around in William 
P. Boudinot’s office a while’’,® and then went to Joab Scales, Clerk 
of the Cherokee Supreme Court, and got a license to practice. The 
fee was ten dollars. In 1896 he was also licensed by Federal Judge 
William M. Springer to practice in all territorial, state, or United 
States courts. At that time Federal court was held in the old 
Opera House where the Masonic building now stands. After state- 
hood, his license to practice law was confirmed by the State Supreme 
Court, on January 4, 1909. 


While going through the ‘‘starvation period’’ of his legal career 
he engaged in several other professions and businesses to help fill 
the family larder. In the early ‘nineties he was city clerk for two 
years. He also served one term as clerk of Tahlequah district. For 
several years he sold general merchandise on the corner where the 
Liberty State Bank now stands. The Cherokee Advocate for March 
23, 1892, carried this item: ‘‘J. T. Parks can suit you in teas, for 


he has B. F. Japan, Canyon, Young Hyson, Gun Powder, and Im- 


perial. No teas opened from time they leave Japan till they reach 
Tahlequah.’? He was evidently still interested in education at this 
time for this issue of the Advocate also listed him on the program 


of the Teachers Institute to discuss '‘Natural Science in the Public — 
Schools,’’ along with W. A. Thompson, Reverend J. F. Thompson, ~ 
is Ea C. Shelton, 8. S. Stephens, H. C. Covel, and others. The 
Prison Files* show that J. T. Parks rendered a statement November — 


1, 1895, to the National Jail for goods sold them to the amount of 
$143.70. This was while George Roach was High Sheriff. 


In 1894 the ‘‘Strip’’ payment was made to the Cherokees. Thfs | 


money was obtained from the sale of the Cherokee Outlet to the 


ns 5 William P. Boudinot was the brother of Elias Cornelius Boudinot and Frank — 
oudinot. They were the sons of the Elias Boudinot who was assassinated near — 


Park Hill in 1839, 


6 These original Prison Fil t i istori i 
oe Ee a n Files are to be found in the State Historical Society 
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Federal Government and amounted to some six and a half million 
dollars. Hach Cherokee got $265.70. A considerable part of this 
payment was dispensed at Tahlequah. The national treasurer, H. 5. 
Starr, with a few Indian guards, would go to St. Louis, where they 
would get from a half million to a million dollars at a time, in bills 
of all denominations and in silver, bring it back on the train to 
Gibson station, and then haul it over to Tahlequah in wagons. 
During all this year while the payment was in progress many 
merchants and traders who had sold goods to the Indians on credit 
were busy in Tahlequah collecting their debts. Parks was in busi- 
ness at that time and kept in his store a little iron safe in which 


--many of these out of town merchants and traders would deposit 


their money at night. Frequently he would have several thousand 
dollars in this little safe at one time. The depositors would come 
for their money in the morning and carry it around in their pockets 
during the day. No losses nor shortages were ever reported. 


In 1898 and 1899 Parks edited the Tahlequah Daily Sentinel, 
and also the Weekly Sentinel for a while. The Sentinel at that time 
was the official Downing organ. Upon the occasion of his retiring 
from the management of this paper the Cherokee Advocate made this 
comment: ‘‘Mr. Story of Wagoner a -practical newspaper man has 
superseded Mr. J. T. Parks of the Sentinel taking full control of 
it mechanically and the paper hereafter will be independent in 
politics. Welcome to our town Bro. Story—give us as good a paper 
as did our energetic Mr. Parks.’’ 


J. T., along with his brothers and sisters, inherited the old home 
place of four hundred acres on Cowskin prairie. J. T. bought out 
the other heirs in 1887 and then, in 1891, resold the farm to J. C. 
Parks.’ At different times before statehood he managed several © 
different farms, and raised and shipped a considerable number of 
eattle. In 1887, when he grew stock on Cowskin Prairie, his cattle 
brand was a combination of JTP. His registered mark was a ‘‘split 
in left ear and over half-crop in right.’’® Ten years later he had 
changed his brand to JEF on left hip or side but his mark re- 
mained the same.® At statehood Mr. and Mrs. Parks and some of 
the children received their allotments in a body, located a mile 
west of Tahlequah, comprising almost a section. Here the family 
lived for some time and grew farm products, such as fruit, hay, 
and livestock. In common with most people of this period who dealt 
in livestock, Parks was a paid-up member of the Anti-Horse Thief 
Association. 


Parks was Executive Secretary of the Cherokee Nation, under ~ 
Chief Tom M. Buffington. In the race for the office of Principal 
Chief in 1899, Buffington was the Downing Party candidate against 

7 Record of Improvement, Delaware District, C. N., (O.H.S.), #85, p. 226. 


8 Record of Marks and Brands, C. N. (0. H. S.), #86, p. 11. 
® Record of Marks and Brands, Tahlequah District, C. N., (0. H. S.), p. 12. 
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Wolf Coon, the National Party candidate. The election was really 
not close; Buffington’s majority was considerable. However, at the 
conclusion of the election, the National Party presented to the 
Cherokee Senate a petition bearing exactly one hundred names (the 
minimum number specified by law for such a purpose) protesting 
Buffington’s election and demanding a recount. The senate ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the case. This committee made an 
investigation and reported back to the senate: that many of the 
names on the petition had been placed there by the captains of the 
various election districts, admittedly, without the knowledge of the 
person whose name was signed and without his having seen the 
petition; and that, after deducting Buffington’s vote in the precincts 
where a recount was demanded, he would still have a clear majority. 
Consequently, the committee recommended that the protest be ig- 
nored. The senate adopted the committee’s report and declared 
Buffington duly elected.!° 


In the capacity of Executive Secretary Parks not only conducted 
most of Buffington’s correspondence, but, for the most part, wrote 
his annual messages and assisted extensively in the formulation of 
his policies, particularly those pertaining to education. The follow- 
ing is a letter written by him in reply to an enquiry from the 
Brithish Consulate at Chicago regarding regulations in the Cherokee 
Nation ‘‘defining the genuineness of butter’’:1! 

Sir: 

Yours of the fourth inst. received requesting information regarding 
regulations defining the genuiness of butter. There are no government 
laboratories in this nation, nor has there ever been any scientific enquiry 
bearing on this matter, made by or under the direction of this office. This 
Territory is in reality under the control of Congress and the Indian De- 
partment of the United States. It is governed similar to the D. C. and 


Alaska, consequently, what local government there is here, has nothing 
to do with the subject matter of your Honor’s enquiry. 


Very respectfully 
J. T. Parks, Executive Secy. 


Tahlequah, Indian Territory 
September 24, 1901. 
To Honorable British Vice Consul. 


_ Cars and roads suitable for cars evidently were not in vogue in 
this region during the first decade of the twentieth century, for 
Parks’ expense account of this period shows a bill of $10.50 to the 
Phoenix Livery, then operated by John F. Wilson, for ‘‘Buggy and 
Team 3% days.’’ The young and popular Waddie Hudson was the 
dashing ‘‘Beau Brummel’’ who brought the first ear to Tahlequah. 
In the latter part of the first decade of this century he drove 
around over Tahlequah’s chuggy, gravel streets back and forth to 


10 Tahlequah Daily Sentinel, November 15, 1899. 
11 Original Letters, Phillips Collection, Oklahoma University. The envelope 


containing the Consul’s enquiry had a black border around it, like a funeral an- 
nouncement. 
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the depot, to church, and such places, in one of those little high step- 
ping, open-air Fords, bordered by a shining brass band, giving a 
few of the elite populace the thrill of their lives with an occasional 
free ride, while the rabble watched the horseless contraption flit by 
i astonished wonderment. 


Some of the sporting fraternity of early Tahlequah gave con- 
siderable attention to horseracing. The race track extended from 
the old Ben Dayis property back toward the hills, and here the 
local racing celebrities ran their horses. John Boston was one of 
the most aristocratic racers. When one of his horses was in the 
race he would walk about half way down the track and, as his horse 
came by, would fire his revolver several times in rapid succession. 
This was the way he trained his horses, he said, and they understood 
this signal to mean for them to do their best. Parks relates that 
one time Sieb Cordray brought in a young filly from the country 
with burrs still in her mane and tail, and she beat everything on the 
track. 


_ As Parks’ legal business increased and brought him in contact 
with people in all parts of the Cherokee Nation the political bee 
began to ‘‘buzz in his bonnet’’, as so often happens among men of 
ambition and ability under similar circumstances. At statehood 
ie was elected county judge of Cherokee county and served from 
1908 to 1913. 


a Upon the occasion of his election the Tahlequah Arrow, of March 
27, 1908, had this to say: 


- In electing Hon. J. T. Parks to the important post of county judge 
of Cherokee county the voters honored one of the Cherokee nation’s most 
seful and distinguished members..... He has rendered splendid services 
o his people in past years and was an influential and prominent adviser 
i tribal legislation. .... 
- Perhaps no one man in the new county could have been selected for 
he office of county judge who brought more desirable and necessary 
yualities to the bench. He is absolutely familiar with every phase of the 
erplexing questions arising under the new order of things. He has had 
mg experience in large positions of trust. He knows the people inti- . 
mately, being one of them, and is thus peculiarly fitted to protect the 
terests of the people. There will be very little chance for the county 
nterests to suffer as long as he is judge. 


As county judge he tried, and disposed of, 249 civil cases, 1,319 
riminal cases, and 1,749 probate cases. He enforced the liquor laws 
0 rigidly that one of the newspapers of the time predicted that “if 
Tahlequah should organize a brass band and the boys go on a ‘Toot 
hey’d have to tell the judge where they got it 


_ Politics in Cherokee County after statehood had the reputation 
being so corrupt that the election of an honest man to public office 
joke especially well for the successful contestant. A few years 
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earlier than this the Vinita Eagle thus vented its spleen upor 
Cherokee politics :¥, 

Somebody said, “Let us purify politics.” We should love to do SO, bw 
no process has yet been discovered by which a rotten egg may be purified 
Politics in the Cherokee Nation is beyond purification. Its condition i 
irremediable, It is beyond all hopes of recovery. Bury the dirty, de 
composed thing out of sight so deep that a hyena would never scent i 
again. 


One of Parks’ opponents in one of his political races is said 
to have served liquor in certain voting precincts, telling the voters 
who drank it that the treats were on him, but to those who opposed 
it he reported that Parks sent it out. Upon a later occasion wher 
one of his daughters was canvassing for him in Tahlequah she was 
informed by more than one fullblood voter that he would vote fol 
her father for three dollars. From his first election as judge he 
was henceforth commonly known as ‘‘Judge Parks’’. After retiring 
from the county judgeship he served as mayor of Tahlequah fo1 
‘two years. 


In the political campaign of 1923, Judge Parks supportec 
Jack Walton for Governor and was successful in carrying Cherokee 
County for him and in influencing a large-vote for him in some of 
the adjoining counties. Soon after Walton’s inauguration he ap 
pointed District Judge J. EK. Jarman to the State Supreme Cour 
Commission, and then filled Jarman’s place by the appointment oi 
Parks as District Judge of the First Judicial District. After filling 
this position for three years, Parks was then elected by the peopl 
to fill the succeeding four year term. 


Some of Judge Parks’ characteristic political philosophy i 
expressed in a set of slogans which he used in his race for the office 
of district judge: 

The law is made to protect the innocent by punishing the guilty. 


Bi: judges would make their decisions just, they should behold neithe 
plaintiff, defendant, nor pleader, but only the cause itself. 


The law should always be in conformity to justice. An honest mai 
nearly always thinks justly. 2 


Justice is the constant desire and effort to render to every man his due 
Justice delayed is justice denied. i 
Kindness is the golden chain by which society is bound together. 


Justice is the off-spring of God and is perfect, law is the creature o 
man and bears his weaknesses. ; 


One thing certain you can count on when you go to law, is the expat 
The secret of success is hard work. 
Hard workers are usually honest. 


12 Quoted in the Tahlequah Arrow, July 13, 1901. 
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- Back in territorial days from as early as 1885 to the end of the 
century, Parks was appointed administrator of some of the Parks’ 
estates, the Thompson estates, and others. In these cases the official 
records show that he reported back to the courts the disposition of 
the estates in proper form,!® giving to the minor heirs the legitimate 
returns from their property rather than diverting them to his 
personal profit, as did so many unscrupulous administrators of that 
time. Many well-to-do people can be pointed out in this section of 
the state today who laid the basis of their fortunes by swindling 
some ignorant Indian out of his property through collusion with a 
corrupt judge. When Parks was elected county judge, Cherokee 
county had a wide area of Indian-owned land, and the task of fixing, 
correcting, and keeping Indian titles and Indian guardianships was 
enormous. Yet he rendered a full and complete account of his 
stewardship with an untarnished record, turning over to the county 
$17,453.05 net revenue. Parks was also appointed by Chief Samuel 
H. Mayes, in 1897, to represent the Cherokee Nation in the prosecu- 
tion of several important legal cases in Illinois, Flint, and Tahlequah 
districts. 


_ During his seven years of service as District Judge, Parks 
heard many important cases, both civil and criminal. He sentenced 
many criminals to the penitentiary who realized the justice of their 
sentences and remained his loyal friends ever after. Men whom 
he had forgotten would frequently come to him in later years and 
remind him that he sentenced them to a term in the penitentiary and 
would express their loyal friendship to him. He rendered one 
famous decision (Henson et al. v. Johnson et al)! based upon an 
a decision of the Cherokee Supreme Court in the Teehee case. 
e gist of the decision was that Cherokee law and custom from - 
he earliest times did not recognize common law marriages; that a 
aarriage, to be legal, must be performed by a recognized minister 
the Gospel or by a judge of one of the courts. The claimant heirs 
ho were sueing in this case appealed the case to the State Supreme 
ourt where it was thoroughly reviewed, and the decision rendered 
yy Judge Parks was upheld. The major basis of his decisions seemed 
fo be justice and equity rather than rigid legality, though few de- 
sisions that he rendered were ever reversed by a higher court. 


When Parks became district judge he established the precedent 
ff holding court sessions at night, as well as in the daytime. The 
istrict was short of funds and the court dockets were becoming 
uttered up with cases. This in turn caused delay in the ad- 


pis Reports of Administrators, Delaware District, Cherokee Nation, #92, pp. 81-— 
2, 89; yen of Administrators, Cooweescoowee District, C. N., #256; ' (O. H..S:)5 
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= Hf S. H. Mayes Correspondence, Book K, p. 238, F. P. C., University of Okla- 
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ministration of justice and tended to bring the courts into disrepute. 
By holding night sessions the dockets were cleared, respect for the 
court was restored, and the taxpayers were saved thousands of 
dollars. For personal reasons some of the attorneys opposed the 
innovation but the people of the district generally approved it. 


Perhaps the Judge’s honesty sometimes caused him to over- 
confide in other people. In the early part of his first term as 
district judge he established a system of paroles for first offenders, 
especially if they were young men. Under this plan he had as 
many as thirty-seven on parole at one time, and he claims that, in 
his entire judicial career, only three parolees ever violated his con- 
fidence. Upon one occasion, after his retirement from office, he 
recommended to the Governor of the state a parole from the peni- 
tentiary of a certain Cherokee offender who lived down in the 
Cookson hills. He assured the Governor that when any Cherokee 
promised upon his word of honor to return to prison at a certain time 
he would never violate his pledge. With this assurance the parole 
was granted. But when the time came for his return the Cherokee 
culprit decided that he preferred to stay at home, hence, the duty 
devolved upon Judge Parks to have him arrested and returned to 
prison. d 


Some peculiar legal freaks occurred in the Cherokee Nation 
in connection with the passage of the Curtis Act, in 1898. This act, 
as is well known, abolished tribal courts in the Indian Territory and 
transferred all legal business to the Federal courts. Just before the 
act was passed a certain Cherokee citizen of Illinois district had 
been tried by the Cherokee court for murder, had been convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged. Almost immediately after his sentence 
the culprit escaped to Arkansas. Before his apprehension the Curtis 
Act became operative in the Indian Territory. The Cherokee court 
had finished the case and instructed the sheriff to administer the 
sentence. While the man was in hiding the Curtis Act had abolished 
the office of sheriff, consequently there was nothing further of record 
concerning the ease. 


After a time the Cherokee murderer became homesick for his 
native haunts and sent word to the sheriff of Illinois District to 
come and get him. The sheriff informed him that all Cherokee 
courts had been abolished, that he was no longer sheriff, that there 
was no officer nor court having any further jurisdiction over his 
case, and that, as far as he was concerned, he could come on back 
to Illinois district. Upon this advice the Indian did return to his 
former home and lived there unmolested the rest of his life. 4 

Since Judge Parks had been an active participant in local and 
State polities for so many years it was next to impossible for him 
to leave the profession alone, even after he had himself retired from 
public office. He was like the old cavalry horse or the proverbia 
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fire horse. When the guns fired or the bells rang they automatically 
rushed back into the harness. He could not refrain from taking a 
hand in polities as long as he had the energy to do so and the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. He had had so much experience in polities 
and knew so many methods of approach that candidates were usually 
anxious to avail themselves of his assistance. Opposition never bluffed 
nor discouraged him, it only spurred him on to greater effort. 


The Cherokee people as a whole have lived a fighting life, but 
they realized two centuries ago that their chief opponent was the 
aggrandizing white man, consequently they laid aside the scalping 
knife and their dueling pistols and learned to fight the white man 
with his own weapon—politics. They learned its use well and they 
know how to use it in combatting each other as well as they do in 
opposing the white man. 


The Honorable Robert L. Owen, in his annual report to the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs in 1886, said :!6 


“The Cherokees in their local self government are the most ardent 
politicians on the face of the earth, without exception. Each party hag 
a thorough and complete organization, each with its own platform, its 
three district lodge captains, its district managers, its three head managers, 
its manipulators. Each gives barbecues, has speakers to talk for them, 
and they villify the opposing party with as much vigor and in as in- 
genious a manner as could possibly be desired or hoped for in the most 
enlightened community. They resort to all the schemes known to mortal 
man to secure voters for their respective parties. They get the voter’s 
bearing from every point of the compass; they know his church, his 
neighbors, his kin, his old party difficulties, his boon companions; they 
measure up his personal pride, his present need, his ambition, etc., and 
bring all this influence to bear. These things are educating the Cherokees, 
making them think. They now look to and demand the record, and, as 
a people, are well posted in the affairs of their nation.” 


The last political campaign in which Judge Parks took an 
active part was the state senatorial race in 1936 from this district, 
although he was not a candidate. 


T. J. Parks, the father of Jeff T. Parks, was a charter member 
of Cherokee Lodge No. 10, the oldest Masonic Lodge in Oklahoma. 
The son later joined the same lodge at Tahlequah and, for a number 
of years prior to his death, wore a fifty-year membership badge. 
He was a 32nd degree Mason, He was also a life long member of the 
Methodist church. 


Living, as Parks did, through the main period of Cherokee 
national achievement and being located in the capital of the Cherokee 
Nation, right in the heart and center of public affairs, and then 
living on well into a half century of Oklahoma’s development and 
actively participating in the establishment of the new state, he 
naturally accumulated a great store of anecdotes and reminiscences 


16 Annual Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1886, p. 150. 
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of prominent people, and a remembranee of many happenings. He 
of course never knew John Ross for this famous chief died when 
Parks was only four years of age; but he was intimately acquainted 
with every other chief from William P. Ross to William C. Rogers. 
Besides the chiefs, he had an acquaintance with many other men 
prominent in public affairs: statesmen, crooks, politicians, ete. He 
knew the Boudinots, the Bells, the Waties, the Adairs, the Cunning- 
hams, the Thompsons, the Rogers, the McSpaddens, and all of them. 
Upon a listener’s demanding proof of a certain occurrence to which 
the Judge alluded on one occasion, he replied: ‘‘ Huh, I don’t have to 
prove it, I was there.’’ 


It seems that Parks’ father was instrumental in getting Oo-che- 
la-ta (Charles Thompson) nominated for the office of chief. Many 
of the fullbloods had a strong dislike for William P. Ross. When it 
was known that Ross would run for the office of chief in 1871 the 
question among them was: Whom can we put up to beat him? Parks’ 
father suggested that Oo-che-la-ta could do it, hence he was nominated 
and elected. Oo-che-la-ta was an intelligent Indian but was con- 
siderably under the influence of a white man by the name of W. L. G. 
Miller, who was his executive secretary. He usually followed Miller’s 
advice.17 Oo-che-la-ta was somewhat peculiar in his dress. It was 
the fashion in those days for men of prominence to wear long linen 
““dusters’’ but they were usually worn only in the summer time. 
However, it was not at all unusual to see Chief Oo-che-la-ta trudging 
across the capital square, through the snow, wearing a straw hat and 
a linen duster. 


Upon the death of Chief John Ross, in 1866, his nephew, 
William P. Ross filled out his unexpired term, then the council 
elected him to serve another term. He lived a long time after this 
and held other positions of honor and trust in the nation. Bill 
Gott, an early resident of the nation, was of German. descent. He 
and William P. Ross were not very good friends. Upon one occasion, 
when Gott was applying for reappointment as steward at the Male 
Seminary and Ross was in the senate, Ross, in a speech on the ques- 
tion, told the story of a wounded wolf that was near death from 


bleeding. His companion would seare the flies away, but the dying 


animal admonished him to let them alone, that they were already 
satiated with his blood. ’’If you drive them away,’’ he said, ‘‘new 
and unfilled ones will come and suck my blood faster. Leave the 
old ones there.’’ ‘‘Consequently,’’ concluded Mr. Ross, ‘“‘I am 
going to vote for Mr. Gott’s reappointment to this position.’’ 


17 Dr. Miller practiced law. If a judge rendered a decision against him, he 
would seek revenge by bringing impeachment charges against the offending judge. 
The charges would usually fail, of course, but this proved to be such a flagrant 
evil that the Cherokee National Council passed a law forbidding anyone to practice 
law while holding the office of executive secretary. 
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. In his young manhood Mr .Parks was deeply impressed with 
the personality of William Penn Adair.18 He is responsible for the 
following reminiscence of him: 


rl remember distinctly the first time I ever saw William Penn Adair. 
It was in the early seventies.. I had come down to Tahlequah to enter 
the Male Seminary. William Penn Adair came into the room where I was, 
with his broad brimmed hat, his long hair, and his fine boots—all of 
which was so characteristic of him—looking to me like a million dollars. 
He was a fine looking man. He spoke to me, asked me who I was, where 
I lived, and what I was doing in Tahlequah. Upon being told that I 
_Wwas here to go to school he said: ‘Name the presidents of the United 
ee At that time I barely knew that George Washington was one 
: em.” 


When William Penn Adair ran for second chief in 1878, Huck- 
leberry Downing was running for chief against Dennis W. Bushy- 
‘head. Speaking to a crowd in which were a number of Negroes he 
told them that they should all vote for Huckleberry Downing who 
had fought and voted for their freedom from slavery, instead of for 
: = ot Bushyhead. But Adair was elected and Downing was de- 
 Teated. 


Upon another occasion when political antagonisms were quite 
strong William Penn Adair remarked: ‘‘ Well, it doesn’t make much 
' difference for whom you vote; when we are elected we all meet at 
the capital, shake hands, and immediately vote all of the money out 
of the treasury.”’ 


Pics 
re 
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Parks tells of a trial which he attended when he was a young 
man: 


“JT attended court once in Delaware district when Joel Mayes was 
judge and George Parris’ daughter was being tried for stealing a hog. 
~The trial was held in a little log court house a short distance west of 
the present town of Jay. There were a few split-log seats in one end 
of the house for the jury, lawyers, and witnesses, and the rest of the little 
_ room was without seats. The spectators either stood in this open space 
or sat on the floor around the walls. 


a “George Parris was sitting flat on the floor in the rear of the room 
leaning back against the wall. One witness took the stand and swore 
that the hog which the girl was accused of stealing weighed about two 
hundred pounds. George Parris shouted right out in open court: ‘That’s 
a lie, it was nothing but a little shoat; she just throwed it over her 


; 18 William Penn Adair, born in 1830, was the son of George Washington Adair. 
“He fought in the Confederate army under General Stand Watie and attained the 
rank of Colonel, commanding the First Indian Brigade. His command was the last 
of the Trans-Mississippi Department to surrender. He was a member of the Chero- 
kee peace commission that negotiated the treaty of 1866 with the Federal Goyern- 
“ment. He also represented the Cherokee Nation on later missions to Washington, 
in fact he was on one of these missions when he died. He served as second chief 
under Chief Dennis W. Bushyhead. He died in Washington, D. C., October 23, 1880, 
but was brought back to Tahlequah for burial. On November 17, 1880, the Chero- 
“kee National Council appropriated $1,661.33 to pay for his funeral expenses. (For 
a biographical sketch, see Cherrie Adair Moore, “William Penn Adair,” The Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXIX, No. 1 (Spring, 1951), pp. 32-41.) 
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shoulder with one hand and brought it home on her back.’ At the con- 
clusion of the trial the girl was pronounced ‘not guilty’ on the grounds 
that there was too much discrepancy between the hog described in the 
indictment and the one that the girl had stolen.” 


Oklahoma politicians have not added many tricks to their 
political repertoire since Cherokee days. Timothy Walker was a 
prominent leader among the Cherokees. He was a very large man, 
weighing about three hundred pounds. At one time he was elected 
district judge of Illinois District. Later he was made superintendent 
of the Female Seminary at Park Hill, which position he held at the 
time the seminary was burned on April 10, 1887. 


There were some three hundred Creek voters in Illinois district, 
who, for some reason, were close friends of Tim Walker and looked 
to him for advice, particularly at voting time. Walker was a 
Nationalist, as were all of his sons except one. Dick belonged to the 
Downing party. The Cherokees in Illinois District were about 
equally divided between the two political parties, hence the three 
hundred Creeks, under Walker’s leadership, always held the balance 
of power in elections. 


One time two of Walker’s sons, Jack and Dick, both entered 
the race for district judge, the one on the National ticket and the 
other on the Downing. As the time for the election drew near the 
Creeks sent a delegation to their friend Walker for instructions as to 
how they should vote. Walker told them that since he had two 
sons in the same race he could not advise them but that they could 


use their own judgment and vote for whichever one they pleased. 


The day before election Dick sat down and wrote a letter to 
the Creeks, signed his father’s name to it, and got a friend to deliver 
it to their leader. This is what he wrote: 


Dear Friends: 

Since I have two sons in the race for district judge I am not at 
liberty to take sides in the election. However, if you want to cast Four 
vote for Dick you will make no mistake. 

Your friend, 
Tim Walker. 


Upon receipt of the letter the Creeks were called together and the 
letter was read to them. The next day they went to the polls and 
voted for Dick. He was the first Downing man to be elected in 
Illinois District for many years. . 


: 


Cornelius Boudinot at one time had a contract to furnish meat 
to the Male Seminary. W.B. Alberty was the steward at-the seminary 
at that time and Aunt Eliza Alberty supervised the culinary depart- 
ment. They heard in some way that Boudinot was sending them 
bull meat. So, when his Negro workman, Nelgon Lowrey, drove 
up with the next load of beef, Aunt Eliza went out and announced 
to him: “‘You can just drive on, Nelse, and you tell Cornelius 

<n 
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Boudinot that we don’t want any more of his old bull meat.’’ Parks 
rode back to town with Nelse on that occasion. As they drove up 
under the old postoak at the edge of the square, Cornelius came over 
to where they were and asked Nelse why he had not delivered the 
meat. Nelse told him what Aunt Eliza had said. Cornelius re- 
marked with a chuckle: ‘‘Huh, it’s fat.”’ 


One Saturday morning a man came into the Judge’s office and 
told him that a certain fullblood acquaintance of his wanted to see 
him. Judge Parks remarked that he would be through in a few 
minutes and that he could then come in. ‘‘No,’’ said his informant, 
“*he is in the city jail and wants you to come down there.’’ Parks 


‘went down shortly and found that his friend had been in jail several 


days and that he wanted Parks to go on his bond and get him out. 
The Cherokee reminded him that the next day was Sunday, that 
he had a Sunday School class, and that he was anxious to get out of 
jail so he could teach his Sunday School class the next day. Parks 
refused to sign his bond but persuaded the chief of police to release 
him upon his promise to return Monday. 


Johnson Quinton was a fullblood Cherokee who lived at Barber. 
There were three or four of the Quinton boys, some of them fairly 
well-to-do and prominent citizens in their different communities. 
They attended the Male Seminary in former years. In the Fall of 


‘ 1936, Johnson was a candidate for constable on the Republican ticket 


in the Barber township, and, in a conversation with Parks at Tahle- 
quah one day, told him of his candidacy. Judge Parks said to him: 
*‘Well, Johnson, if you should be elected constable and I should come 
down there and get drunk, what would you do?’’ Johnson replied 
with a smile, ‘‘I would get drunk with you.’’ 


In the middle ‘nineties, there was a hostelry on Fourteen Mile 
ereek on the main road between Tahlequah and Wagoner, commonly 
known as the Effie Crittenden Station. At this old log house, 
about midway between the two towns, many people, both reputable 
and otherwise, were accustomed to stop for a night’s lodging and a 
good meal or two. . 


Jim Cook, the leader of the so-called Cook gang of Cherokee 
bad men, frequently stopped here on his travels through the country, 
finding friendly accommodations here without coming into too 
close contact with the law. These boys are said to have sent Mrs. 
Crittenden to Tahlequah in 1894 with a requisition for their part 
of the Strip payment that was issued in that year. In some way 
the officers ‘‘got wind”’ of their being at Mrs. Crittenden’s place and 
tried to capture them. An early morning battle took place here on — 
this historic little creek between the gang and the officers but the 
bandits were too shrewd for the officers and finally escaped. Mr. 
Crittenden, the husband of Effie, was killed in this fight. The Cook 
boys had a feeling that he was responsible for the tip to the officers. 
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of their whereabouts. Some time after this fight Jim Cook was 
shot and killed by a Negro upon whose premises he was trespassing. 


1925 when Judge Parks was holding District Court at 
os an Indian was convicted of murder. When the time came 
for sentencing him the judge asked him if he had anything to say. 
He expressed no desire to speak. The judge then pronounced sen- 
tence, which was: ‘‘Ten years in the penitentiary at MeAlester at 
hard labor’. After a few moments of serious thought, the Indian 
then asked if he might speak. The request being granted, he rose 
and said: ‘‘Judge, couldn’t you leave off that ‘hard labor’, I just 
don’t believe I can stand that’’. 


Judge Parks liked to tell this story illustrating difference of 
opinion about him. A certain wealthy doctor of Tulsa put up a 
hardwood mill in Adair county. He failed to make a success with 
the mill and decided to raise livestock on the place. He employed 
Jack Robbins to look after the place. Jack was to get a salary and 
a certain part of the livestock. One day when Jack was away the 
doctor sent down and got all of the stock. Robbins brought suit in 
Parks’ court for his share of the stock. After some weeks of delay 
they compromised and settled the case out of court. The doctor 
later met Parks and told him that, although he did not get as good 
a settlement as he thought he should have had, he compromised be- 
cause he was afraid Parks would favor the poor man. Soon after- 
wards Parks also met Robbins and said to him: ‘‘ Well, Jack, I see 
you compromised your case with the doctor.’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
got a very good settlement though not what I should have had. 
I compromised, however, because I was afraid you would favor the 
rich man.’’ 


Throughout most of his life Judge Parks enjoyed excellent 
health, but, at the age of seventy-two, he became afflicted with 
arthritis to such an extent that his activities were greatly hampered. 
For several months he remained under the care of a physician. 
At the beginning of his attack he was told that with careful attention 
to his health he might possibly live two or three years longer. But 
at the expiration of three years he was on his feet again and able to 
resume his office duties, to a limited extent. He wag never strong 
again, however, his ailment having left his upper limbs slightly 
paralyzed. 


He died as the result of a fall which occurred in Wichita, 
Kansas, May 25, 1951, in the eighty-ninth year of his life. As 
there was no eye-witness, it is not known just exactly how the acci- 
dent occurred. He had been driven there from Tahlequah by his 
daughter to visit another daughter who was ill. Immediately upon 
his arrival at his daughter’s home in Wichita he fell down the base- 
ment stairs, passing away within about an hour and without re- 
gaining consciousness. Although he had grown somewhat feeble 
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in his later days he always walked without assistance, going up and 
down stairs regularly. He even walked to his office, the distance 
of about a mile, on his eighty-ninth birthday. 


His attachment to the legal business induced him to continue 
light office work long after he was unable to plead cases or to 
fulfil the more arduous legal duties. He looked after cases in- 
volving land titles, divorce, and the drawing up of legal papers 
right up to the time of his death. He regularly perused a con- 
siderable list of newspapers and magazines for the current happenings 
of the world, and particularly kept up with the latest decisions of 


_.. the state and Federal courts. In his later years he enjoyed talking 


over old times, recalling early acquaintances, and relating stories 
and jokes about people with whom his public career had brought 
him in contact. He rarely voiced a note of pessimism but always 
maintained an optimistic outlook on life. 


While the machine politicians sometimes berated him for ‘‘ getting 
off the reservation’’, no one who knew him—not even his enemies— 
ever questioned his uprightness of character or the fundamental ideals 
of honesty and good citizenship for which he always stood. He 
seemed to have learned early in life that little is to be gained by 
lamenting over the inevitable or by nursing hatreds that are im- 
possible of vindication. To understand his outlook on life and the 
happy spirit with which he faced and subdued the problems that 
eonfronted him is to have some insight into the sturdy worth of the 
typical. Cherokee. 


Of course, Jeff Thompson Parks had his faults and shortcomings. - 
Who of us can cast the first stone? But the good qualities that 
constitute the sum total of his inspiring personality so far exceeded 
the bad qualities that the latter pale into insignificance in compar- 
ison. If there were more men with his firm conviction of right and 
justice and with his determination to practice these principles in 


’ dealing with his fellowmen the average standard of citizenship would 


be much higher. 
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WICHITA DEATH CUSTOMS? 
By Karl Schmitt 


INTRODUCTION 


A purpose of archaeology is to reconstruct in so far as possible 
the culture or way of life of extinct groups of people. Ethnology has 
an aim of understanding the life of living groups of people, or of 
groups in the ethnological present. LEthnologists can arrive at their 
goal through actual observation of people in action, through con- 
versing with and questioning informants, through reading deserip- 
tions of past observers, or through combinations of these techniques. 
Archaeologists, of necessity, base much of their reconstruction on 
the analysis of material remains. But, since both archaeologists and 
ethnologists are concerned with culture, there is an overlapping of 
interests. Particularly in the realm of death and burial practices is 
this so. Archaeologists place great emphasis on burial practices in 
determining relationships, and ethnologists often find the rites and 
behavior at this time of crisis most Uluminating in understanding 
the total patterning of a given culture. A presentation of the data 
concerning Wichita death customs may be of help in identification 
of archaeological sites of possible Wichita provenience and aid in 
the interpretation of material from known Wichita sites. 


Present Wichitas are the consolidated and intermarried remnants 
of several groups which formerly were politically independent and 
of much greater population. The Wichita proper, the Waco, and 
the Tawakoni were culturally and linguistically similar, while the 
Kichai, although similar in general culture, were divergent linguisti- 
cally. The Wichita proper were visited in central Kansas in 1541 
by Coronado. The Waco and Tawakoni, if they were separate groups 
at this time, presumably ranged south in what is now present Okla- 
homa. The Kichai at the same period appear to have been much 
further to the south and associated with Caddo-speaking groups. 
After this time there was a southward movement of the Wichita- 
speaking groups and by 1760 they were established in villages along 


1This paper was presented at the 1951 meetings of the Texas Archaeological 
and Paleontological Society at San Angelo. Data were gathered from modern 
Wichitas in the vicinity of Anadarko, Oklahoma during the years of 1947-51 when 
the author was conducting ethnological investigations under the auspices of the 
Faculty Research Committee, the Institute of Human Studies, and the Department of 
Anthropology, all of the University of Oklahoma. Although a number of informants 
were used, one individual, Mrs. Cora West, was the principal source of information 
and gave the most complete data. This is partially because she is one of two 
Wichitas who lived in the last concentrated Wichita village and thus actually par- 
ticipated in the old culture. She was born near present Wichita, Kansas during the 


Civil War, when the Wichita and related groups sought refuge there, and is the 
oldest member of her tribe. aie 
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or south of the Red River. With later declines in population there 
was a general northward movement which finally culminated with 
the consolidation of the Wichita-speaking groups and the Kichai 
in the Indian Territory in 1859. The descendants of these groups 
form the present Wichita tribe. Although Caddo groups and one 
band of the Delaware were also placed on the Wichita Reservation 
at the same time, they preserved their cultural identity and in par- 
ticular still have different burial customs. 


Thus, the Wichita and other related groups have lived within the 
boundaries of the present states of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
during the last three centuries, and presumably have left a number 
of archaeological sites which have not been historically identified. 
The data presented herein refer specifically to the period of the 
19th century but may furnish links to help in the identification of 
older sites. 


DESCRIPTIVE DATA 


. People who were seriously ill were moved to a tipi set up in the 
family’s housing area, and treated there by medicine men or ‘‘doc- 
sors.’’ My oldest informant became very emotional when the possi- 
bility of a death occurring in a grass house was posed, and said, 
“Nobody die in grass house!’’ Close association with menstruating 
women, women near parturition, and sick people could be detrimental 
to the health of others, particularly men; such people were often 
separated from the rest of the household. When death appeared 
imminent word was sent for all the relatives to assemble and even 
distant cousins (who were ‘‘brothers’’ and ‘“‘sisters’’ in Wichita 
terminology) were expected to come. After death occurred there 
was no set period of time before burial took place; instead it was 
considered desirable to have the interment as soon as_ possible. 
However, all the relatives had to gather first. At this time a hair 
eutting ceremony took place: 


- OW was present at such a ceremony when she was a little girl. Her 
aunt and step-mother took her to a tipi where a relative had died. On 
her arrival, she noticed a deceased girl covered up on the ground south 
ff the central fire and a pile of hair and a butcher knife between the 
corpse and the fire. There were a lot of people present—just f8inily 
and friends.” Everybody had to cut off part of their hair ‘‘to show respect.” 
CW’s aunt cut her own hair with the knife and then CW’s. All hair was 
jlaced on the pile near the fire. A grandmother or an aunt sat at the 
eet of the deceased and “had charge of hair cutting business.” Women 
ut their hair straight around while men cut theirs on one side only.? 
‘fterwards some of the women took the hair and scattered it into the 
water of a nearby creek. 


Soon after the relatives had shown their respect, the actual 
mterment occurred. Non-relatives dug the grave and were rewarded 


~ 2Men wore their hair loose and shoulder length. A few early photographs of 
rominent Wichita individuals have been examined. Several had hair. longer. on 
ie side than the other. CW said this was due to their having been in mourning. 
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with presents of blankets or robes. The family would ask some old 
person, usually a woman, to dig the grave and she in turn would 
ask someone else to help her. Graves were in a cemetery area ad- 
jacent to the village and preferably on a hillside, although occasionally 
there were burials in bottom land. The cemetery of the last con- 
solidated village? of the Wichitas occupied during the 1870’s was on 
a hillside to the north and slightly east of the village. In shape the 
grave was an approximate rectangle and oriented east and west. 


The body was washed in warm water and dressed in the de- 
ceased’s best clothes, and the face was painted. If a man had been 
a warrior, his ‘‘warrior’s outfit’’ consisting of bow and arrows, raw- 
hide shield, warbonnet, and medicine bundle might be placed in the 
grave also. However, the deceased might have expressed a desire 
that a nephew‘ or a son have his paraphernalia and then it would not 
be included in the grave. CW said it seemed that men gave such 
material to a neplew rather than to a son. Even if the uncle had 
not specifically made a verbal will, the nephew could take such 
paraphernalia for his own. Similarly a man’s friend, who was also 
a special war partner, could claim the man’s possessions. Deceased 
persons who had been doctors might be accompanied by their medicine 
objects, and CW mentioned in particular a type of whistle made 
from a ‘‘deer-shank’’ or metapodial bone which was part of the 
paraphernalia of ‘‘deer doctors.’? Women might have implements 
placed in the grave. 


The body was wrapped in blankets and rawhides. After 1880- 
90, canvas and cotton sheets were used. First rawhides were placed 
in the grave, and the encased body was laid on them. Then more 
rawhides were placed over the body. The rawhide wrappings were 
often perforated and laced. The body was extended on the back with 
the head to the east.5 This position seems to symbolize a separation 
of the living and dead; present-day Wichitas remember how dis- 
turbed grandparents and other relatives got when they as children 
started to sleep with their heads to the east instead of in the ap- 
proved position of having the head to the west. Dirt would be 
thrown into the grave by the non-relatives who had done the digging. 


During the burial the women present would wail, particularly 
if the deceased had been a young person or in the prime of life. 
A young warrior’s death occasioned the greatest display. Death of 
a very old person did not need to be mourned much, if at all, sin 


3 Karl Schmitt, “Wichita-Kiowa Relations and the 1874 Outbreak,” The Chro 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. 28, No. 2 (Summer, 1950), p. 155. 
, 4QOnly a man’s sister’s son was a nephew in the older Wichita kinship system. 
In later times a brother’s son also was considered a nephew and could share in the 
inheritance. 

5 At the present time “white” undertakers have charge of burials and thei 
custom of placing the head to the west causes middle-aged and older Wichitas so 
concern. Tombstones erected by Wichitas are on the ‘east end of the grave plot. 
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‘the individual had had a long life and death was to be expected 
and he would really be better off in the afterworld. I have the 
ampression, though cannot prove it, that old people sometimes were 
Suspected of having long lives through the practice of witchcraft 
and as such were not deserving of mourning. Persons actually 
executed as witches were not mourned, even by close relatives, since 
grieving would be a tantamount to admitting that the mourner was 
himself a witch. The name of the deceased ideally was never men- 
tioned again unless he was thought to be a witch and not worthy 
of such respect. 


At the site of the grave an aged man might be asked by the 
family to talk and offer prayers, particularly if the deceased Kad 
been prominent or a young warrior. The mother or some close 
female relative often cut up tipi poles and erected a structure over 
the grave. This consisted of two crossed pieces at each end of the 
grave, a bar connecting the two, and pieces leaned against the bar 
from both sides—in final result, a tent-shaped structure. No dinner 
honoring the dead person was held and food was not offered at the 
grave. 


Following the burial, the tipi was smoked with cedar and aired 
out and could be used again by the family. If the death had occurred 
on a war expedition, and the body not brought back, there was no 
symbolic burial, but the grass house in which the deceased had 
lived was smoked with cedar and the family continued to inhabit it. 


Following the funeral, members of the family were still in 
mourning. If they were one of the leading families in the village, 
or a family of means, then non-relatives came to mourn with them. 
CW described this as follows: 


When son or daughter of a first-class, well-to-do, principal family 
die, the whole village go to the home of the deceased and wail, cry, and 
mourn with the family. People just keep coming in. Each group stay 
about ten minutes. The mother or sister (of the deceased) go around 
to every visitor and take hand and wipe tears off their faces and say, 
“Let’s quit crying—we’ve cried long enough.” Take dishpan and wash 
visitors faces—give visitors shawls, blankets, and other presents. Then 
other people come in. By time mourning (is) over, family hardly got 
anything left—give away everything they have. They stay in mourning 
for a month or more. Kinfolks bring things they really need, ’til they 
establish their own home again. 


The close relatives of the deceased were in possible danger of 
death since the spirit could return and try to entice them to joining 
it in the afterworld. To counter this, one or two ceremonies were 
held. CW described them as follows: 


Fainily has lost close relative, a brother, a mother. After burial, 
in next four days, they get medicine man to bathe them in medicated 
water, then smoke them in cedar leaves. After that they are clear of 
association with dead ones. If they didn’t give the bath and smoke, every 
night she see him (dead relative), Then she sort of pine, gets sickly. 
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Then people say she ought to get her bath. After that is done they seem 
to straighten out. 


When anybody dies in family, after burying is over—a few days after, 
they call some old man, a doctor, to come to that family to make smoke 
for them. He has a long pipe. He goes in house. All family is together. 
Whenever doctoring anybody, do it on south side of tipi. Doctor gets 
coal for pipe from south side of fire, takes four puffs. (He) blow up in 


air. Just puff straight up and not to the directions. Throws head up. — 
He makes talk, just like praying to God—God is up. He says, “this family, 


this death would turn them loose from any more death.” Then the doctor 
starts pipe—first father, then mother, then goes clean around as many as 
are in) family and back to doctor (clockwise). Then he makes smooth 
place south of fire and empties bowl on ground. He mixes ashes up with 
dirt and rubs in hands. Doctor goes clean around whole family, rubs hands 


down them starting at head—that frees them. (The “power” from above, © 


the smoke, and the earth is in his hands.) Folks give doctor blanket of 
own free will. 


Most informants agree that the medicated bath formerly was 


given in a nearby creek and not in the house, but in the present-day — 


situation such baths are given in the houses. Curtis mentions that 
baths were taken in the creek on each of four days after death of 
a relative.® 


The death of any person was observed with a four day mourning 


period by the entire village. During this time no dancing, games, © 
or gambling were indulged in. At the end of the four days a 


representative of the family would have it announced by the town 
erier that the people had mourned long enough and that it was 
now all right for them to go ahead and beat the drum and enjoy 
themselves. Then the village returned to its normal activities. As 
late as 1949, a group of Wichitas conservative to the older religion 
delayed a scheduled dance for four days-after the death of a young 
man. 


A surviving spouse and the close relatives of the deceased ob- 


served a much longer mourning period, which was ended in a ritual — 


described by CW as follows: 


When a man dies his people take over looking after his wife. She’s — 


supposed to give away everything she had—wasn’t allowed to put on any 


gay clothes or paint, or look good. His people would set a time that they ‘ 


would turn her loose. Husband’s family, the women folk, gather up 
everything a woman wears and pick a certain day. They go to her house 


and present her with new things—things to eat, pans, dishes. They take — 


her, put on new clothes, comb and braid hair, paint her face, put on beads 
and bracelets—full dress. Always have some old woman in bunch—the 
dead man’s grandmother. She talk to her (the wife) and advise her how 


4 


, 


to live—how good it was to live right, think of her people, never leave — 
them. Then have a feast. Dead boy’s mother goes wailing and crying— 
gives daughter-in-law a talk, too. She say, “Now you are loose, go ahead ~ 


and live as you want to.” They (the man’s family) didn’t have no more to 


me Edward S. Curtis, The North American Indian, Vol. 19, 1930, p. 42, 
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do looking after her. She can marry anytime she wants to. They warn 
her to take her time, pick out a good man.? 


When a man loses his woman they aren’t so strict. He’s supposed to 
guard himself—not go to doings. They don’t hold a man as long as 
they did a woman. When they turn him loose they take presents to 
him—man’s clothes. The girl’s people take the presents. (The presents 
are taken to the man since at the death of his wife he goes home to his 
mother’s or sister’s place.) 


After death the spirit left the body and was thought to go to one 
of a number of villages up in the sky.- There it and other spirits 
lived a life like that lived on earth. It was said that the dead in the 
villages above knew what was happening in the villages of living 
people below. Sometimes people would say after a death, ‘‘His 
people must be glad to see him.’’ Not all spirits went to the after- 
world; those of murderers, suicides, and inveterate gamblers could 
not be with the rest. It was not reported specifically what happened 
to those of murderers and suicides: however, since Wichitas did and 
do believe strongly in ghosts that remain around burial areas and 
even old haunts of the living, it would appear that they remained 
on earth. Spirits of individuals who had gambled to excess lined 
the road or pathway which went to the afterworld. Young people 
who were inclined to gamble were told, ‘‘When you die, you don’t 
want to be a castaway!’’ The spirits of gamblers are lined ‘‘on the 
pathway—they just sit there gambling.”’ — 


INTERPRETATION AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. It should be emphasized that, with few exceptions, the data 
herein reported are in ideal patterns. Furthermore, these patterns 
‘would be ones to which ‘‘leading families,’’ or ones prominent in 
‘village affairs, would try to adhere. Only important families would 
go through with complete and ornate hair-cutting, burial, give-away, 
bathing-smoking, and spouse-freeing ceremonies. In Wichita think- 
‘ing, lower-class families, poor families, and small families (in the 
extended sense) seem synonymous. Thus, one hears sayings such as, 
“‘He is poor, he doesn’t have any relatives.’’ Less fortunate families 
would make the best approach possible to the ideal, but ceremonies— 
particularly the give-away and spouse-freeing—would suffer because 
‘of the small number of relatives involved, because of the lack of 
property, and because of no need for ‘‘outting up a front.’’ 


_- 2, Obviously a great majority of the traits associated with 
‘Wichita death customs would not be preserved in archaeological 
sites. However, Wichita burials of the 19th century, and perhaps 
the latter half of the 18th, would be expected to occur in cemetery 


’ 7 Often, particularly if there were children, a young woman would marry a 
brother. of her husband; or a man would marry a sister of his wife. This practice 
of levirate and sororate does not seem to have been absolutely obligatory, but. to 


have had strong positive sanctions. 
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orientation, and an extended position of body with the head placed 
in an easterly direction. Artifacts accompanying burials should 
vary widely, with few or none being found in many interments. 
Graves of poorer individuals would not be expected to have very 
many artifacts. But also, due to extensive ‘‘give-aways’’ and the 
rights of nephews and friends, graves of well-to-do people could be 
relatively barren of materials. Grave goods to be expected occasion-— 
ally would be: stone and metal arrowheads, knives, whetstones, 
flint strike-a-lights, and guns with male burials; very occasionally 
pottery or metal containers and various bone or metal gardening 
and skin-working tools with female burials; bone or glass beads and 
metal trade ornaments remaining from costumes with burials of 
both sexes; and deer- or eagle-bone whistles, bone or horn sucking 
tubes, and a wide range of miscellaneous objects remaining from 
medicine bundles accompanying both male and female ‘‘doctors.’’ 
Generally speaking grave goods would be expected to be scarce.’ 


Since the Wichita occupation of Kansas-Oklahoma-Texas was- 
late in time and since portions of these states have relatively small 
amounts of annual precipitation, ordinarily perishable materials 
should occasionally be found with burials. This would be particularly 
so if the body was well laced in rawhides with other hides above and 
below. 


3. A comparison of the data presented here and those reported 
by Dorsey is of interest. Although I had read Dorsey. previous to 
doing field work, his data did not influence the gathering of mine. 
In collecting data, I had my informants ‘‘volunteer’’ statements on 
general topics, such as death and burial. Also, although some of my 
informants were aware that a man named Dorsey had once written 
something about the Wichita, they appeared to have been uninfluenced 
by that source. Dorsey’s and my material are in agreement in major 
outline and in most details. This is of interest because it is indica- 
tive of the fact that two ethnological observers can duplicate or 
verify each other’s work, and perhaps of greater interest since Dor- 
sey did his field work in 1901-3 and I almost fifty years later. 


_ S After the delivery of the paper, Mr. Ed Jelks of the Smithsonian Inatituion§ 
River Basin Surveys commented on the two burials excavated at the. Stansbury site 
on the Brazos River above Waco, Texas. This site is thought to be that of one of 
the two Tawakoni villages visited by de Mezieres in 1772. The two burials were 
near each other in long, oval pits, extended on the back and with heads to the east. 
One had no accompanying artifacts, while the other had only a few glass beads . 

® George A. Dorsey, Wichita Mythology, 1904. ; 
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W. C. AUSTIN IRRIGATION PROJECT 
By Monroe Billington* 


The W. C. Austin Irrigation Project—commonly known as the 
Lugert-Altus project—is the first and only irrigation project in 
Oklahoma to be sponsored by the Bureau of Reclamation of the 
United States. Lying farther east than any other project sponsored 
by the bureau, it is possible that this project may provide a pat- 
tern for other semi-arid areas now seeking irrigation development. 
Dreamed, conceived, and finally brought to realization by south- 
western Oklahoma citizens who sold the idea to Uncle Sam, this 
irrigation program is destined to bring untold benefits to many 
people far beyond the borders of Altus. 


The need for irrigation in Southwestern Oklahoma was apparent 
in the early 1900’s as the first settlers turned from cattle grazing 
and began breaking the sod for wheat and the production of feed 
for livestock. In 1902 a party of government engineers arrived in 
the valley between the Salt Fork of the Red River and the North 
Fork of the Red River to determine irrigation possibilities. When 
the investigations were flooded. by torrential rains and one of the 
survey crewmen was almost drowned, the engineers salvaged their 
supplies, abandoned the investigation, and returned to Washington. 
Along with the remainder of their official report they wrote, ‘‘The 
area needs flood control, not irrigation.’’! Because of this report 
the government dropped any plans for irrigation which it had laid. 


In 1927 the city of Altus erected a dam near Lugert, Oklahoma, 
for a municipal water supply. Three years later a number of 
farmers made agreements with the city of Altus to take water from 
the city’s main pipe line for supplemental irrigation purposes. The 
‘success of these men encouraged attempts to form an irrigation dis- 
‘trict in the area but the depression of the early 1930’s interrupted 
them.” 


It was during the dust bowl era of the 1930’s that the idea for 
rigation began rolling again, and this time it did not stop until a 
project was completed. In the hot, dry summer of 1935 four 
prominent men in the Altus area—W. B. Gover, H. T. Kimbell, 
Elmer Garnett, and Harrington Wimberly—met in the lobby of the 
National Bank of Commerce in Altus to discuss irrigation pros- 


-* Monroe Billington holds a master’s degree from the University of Oklahoma, 
and is in the theological seminary at 2825 Lexington Road, Louisville, Kentucky. 

— Joe Zinn, “The W. C. Austin Plan—Part 4,” The Reclamation Era, XXXV 
(August, 1950), 156-57. (Hereafter cited as Zinn, “Part 4.”) 

2 Altus Times-Democrat, August 31, 1947, sec. 4, p. 1. 
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pects. W. C. Austin, outstanding lawyer of that city, was asked 
by these men to accept the responsibility of sponsoring and organizing 
support for a project. He agreed to do all that he could in behalf 
of the irrigation dream. ; 


The first surveys were performed by Professor N. E. Wolfard 
and Don McBride early in 1936, and in July the Federal Emergency 
Administration of Public Works viewed the situation and made 
preliminary sketches. A few months later a formal request was 
made for funds to be allotted for a survey of a proposed combination 
flood control, water supply, and irrigation project on the North 
Fork of the Red River. Senator Elmer Thomas spent much of his 
time in Washington trying to get the project acted upon at the 
earliest possible date.2 At Thomas’ suggestion Judge Austin went 
to Washington in February 1937, to help get action on the survey.® 
On February 25, President Roosevelt directed that thirty thousand 
dollars be made available by the Bureau of Reclamation for the 
survey. 


After months of work by Senator Thomas and his Oklahoma 
colleagues in Congress, the Rivers and Harbors Act approved June 
28, 1938, authorized the construction of the Lugert-Altus project 
as a multiple purpose program including flood control, irrigation, 
and resettlement.’ 


_ ._ On March 29, 1940, the land owners of the area who had 
irrigable land and who had agreed to enter into the irrigation 
project approved the formation of an irrigation district which had 
the legal power to make contracts with the Bureau of Reclamation. 
On the same date Joe Zinn was elected president of the district. 


The other officials elected were Bruce Braddock, treasurer, and 
John R. Stout, assessor. 


R. §. Lieurance, construction engineer for the Bureau of 
Reclamation, arrived in Altus on May 31, 1940, and began immediate 


organization.’ By October there were approximately three hundred 
men working on the project.® 


The small dam on the North Fork of the Red River which 
held the municipal water supply of Altus was to be superseded by 
the Lugert-Altus dam. The city of Altus and the United States 
signed a contract allowing Altus a water supply when the larger 


3 Ibid. ; 
4H. E. Robbins to Don McBride, January 16 i lection 
] i ry 16, 1946, W. C. Austin Collecti 
(Hereafter cited as A. C.), Irrigation, Airport and Water Supply Pichi _s 
5 Altus Times-Democrat, February 7, 1937. ; 
oe pee 12,, 1937. 
-L, ertson, “Reclamation of Subhumid Area in S al 
Altus Project,” The Reclamation Era, XXXI (June, 1941), Seri airs 
nes Times-Democrat, August 31, 1947, sec. 3, p. 5. 
W. C. Austin to Elmer Thomas, October 14, 1940, A. C., Irrigation, 1939- 
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dam was completed. This contract was negotiated May 2, 1941. 
_The contract obligates the city of Altus to pay the government of 
the United States $1,080,000 over a period of forty years for use 
of water from the reservoir.” The government allowed the city of 
Altus $40,000 credit for the old dam structure and surrounding 
land upon which the new one was to be built. 


_A contract between the United States and the Lugert-Altus 
Irrigation District providing for the construction of the project 
was drawn in its final form on January 12, 1942. This contract, 
negotiated under the reclamation laws of the United States, was 
executed on behalf of the United States by John J. Dempsey, under- 
secretary of the Department of the Interior, on March 11, 1942.12 
This signature concluded the formalities incidental to the contract, 
and the instrument officially went into effect. 


Hstablished by an act of Congress, the reimbursable costs of the 
project to be paid by the district totaled $3,080,000 including the 
obligation of the city of Altus.12 The reimbursable cost to the irri- 
gation district was thus established at $2,000,000 to be paid in 
$25,000 installments every six months for a period of forty years. 
‘The balance of the project cost was paid from the flood control 
funds of the Department of the Army. The labor and materials 
were contributed by the Works Progress Administration.% Ordi- 
narily an irrigation district must pay approximately one half ot 
the construction costs. Through the efforts of Judge Austin the 
Lugert-Altus district must pay much less than one half of thirteen 
Million dollars, the total sum required to build the project. In 
1941 the surveys, tests, and preliminary work culminated in the 
tangible beginning of construction. For about a year work went 
as scheduled, and the proponents of the project were pleased with 
the progress of the construction program. Due to the critical world 
situation in May 1942, the War Department issued a stop con- 
‘struction order on the project. The Department of the Interior 
immediately halted work on the construction of the dam but con- 
tinued with non-construction preparations in the district. In the 
following month all plans to proceed with construction of the irri- 
gation features of the project were postponed for the duration of 
the war. 


3 


10 Contract Between the United States and the City of Altus for a Municipal 
Water Supply, 8, A. C., Irrigation, 1941-42. s 

11R. S. Lieurance to Austin, March 19, 1942, ibid. 3 ; 
12 Altus Real Estate Board (Compiler), Irrigation Questions & Answers Applic- 
ble to the W. C. Austin Irrigation Project, 5. (Hereafter cited as Irrigation Ques- 


13 Mattye Wilson Williams, “Visit the W. C. Austin Project,’ The Reclamation 


Era, XXXIV (November, 1948), p. 210. 
14 Altus Times-Democrat, August 31, 1947, sec. 3, p. 6. 
- 15 Austin to Thomas, March 4, 1943, A. C., Irrigation, Airport and Water Sup- 
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On December 12, 1942, the War Production Board issued an 
official ‘‘Stop Construction Order’’ limiting construction of the dam 
to that necessary to provide a water supply to the city of Altus and 
the air school located north of that city.16 The men interested in 
the project did not want to see construction stopped. The dam and 
dikes were about 50 per cent complete when the order went into 
effect. All of the earth dikes had been finished; the relocation of 
the Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway, and State Highway 44° 
had been accomplished; the concrete batching plant was constructed ; 
and concrete was being poured into the dam site.’ Since so much 
work had been completed, the district appealed to the War Pro- 
duction Board to rescind the order. Their reasoning for this appeal 
was two-fold: closing down and starting up construction plus cost 
of the temporary top for the dam would be more than completion 
costs; moreover, the war was causing a serious food shortage and 
the food produced™by this irrigation project would be vital to the 
war effort. The request that construction be rushed to completion 
was denied in July 1943, on the ground that the project was not of 
aoa importance to justify use of materials and labor at that 
time. 


It was hoped that the War Food Administration could persuade 
the War Production Board to reinitiate construction of the project. 
H. W. Bashore, H. E. Robbins,!® Don McBride, Judge Austin and 
others met in Washington with representatives from the War Pro- 
duction Board but their efforts were to no avail. On January 5, 
1944, after many weeks of deliberation, the War Production Board 
disapproved the application to reinitiate construction.?° 


_ These men were not deterred. They submitted another appli- 
cation as soon as it could be prepared. On April 5, 1944, the War 


Production Board revoked the decision which it had issued in De- 
cember 1942.21 


The situation became acutely critical in September 1944, when 
shortages of material hampered the work. Progress was delayed 
because of late delivery of canal outlet materials, metal work, and 
reinforcement steel. Construction continued on a limited "basis. 
throughout 1945, however, and January 30, 1946, was one of the 
biggest days in the history of .the project. The construction of the 
entire project was far enough along to warrant a ‘‘preview of | 
Oklahoma’s first irrigation project.’? Governor Robert §. Kerr 


| 


16H. W. Bashore to War Production Board, July 31 ibi 
17 McBride to Thomas, May 31, 1943, ibid. i Oe eee 

. Sere oe * pees July 3, 1943, ibid. 
: obbins had succeeded Lieurance a tructi i i : 
fae e ee ale nee had gone into che diet occa eae ye “ 
ran . Herring to M Maveri igati re 
Sai aid Medecine coke ree) averick, January 5, 1944, A. C., Irrigation, Air 


21 Robbins to T. H. Brooks, April 11, 1944, ibid. 
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_ Sent out scores of invitations to interested people. A tour of the 
_ irrigation project was conducted for the group of several hundred 
people by H. E. Robbins. Judge Austin presided at the formal 
program following the educational tour of the dam, dikes, and methods 
of irrigation. 


The first section of canals reaching into the project area was 
completed on April 30, 1946, and on May 27 public notices were 
sent to the farmers telling them of the water charges, methods of 
distribution, and other necessary information. On June 19 the first 
water was delivered irrigating about five hundred acres?? in the 
northernmost divisions of the district that year.22 On August 9, 
1946, the project was considered 95 per cent complete. Essential 
-' work remaining to be done consisted of the raising of one state high- 
way bridge above the rising waters of the reservoir and the in- 
stallation of steel gates on the spillway of the Altus dam. 


Judge W. C. Austin, provisional superintendent of the Lugert- 
Altus project, died on October 5, 1946. Without any monetary 
remuneration whatever, Judge Austin had spent fully one third 
of the last ten years of his life trying to get this project completed. 
Appreciative of the work which Austin had done, the board of 
directors of the Lugert-Altus Irrigation District passed a resolution 
on November 12, 1946, to petition Oklahoma senators and repre- 
sentatives to seek the enactment of legislation to change the name 
of the Lugert-Altus irrigation project to the. W. C. Austin project. 
Senator Thomas and Congressman Preston Peden introduced legis- 
lation to change the name of the project as indicated by the resolu- 
tion.24 The Hightieth Congress passed Public Law 69 and President 
Harry S. Truman signed it on May 16, 1947, which named the 
‘project in honor of Judge Austin. 


The name ‘‘Lugert-Altus’’ is still attached to the irrigation 
district which is the operational end of the project while the name 
“Ww. ©. Austin’’ has come to be attached to the construction end of 
‘the project. 


The formal dedication of the project was on September 5, 1947. 
Governor Roy J. Turner, former governor Robert 8. Kerr, and 
Seeretary of the Interior J. A. Krug were only a few of the out- 
standing guests and speakers who were present for this dedication. 
On that day a large bronze plaque which was set in natural granite 
and permanently affixed to the east end of the dam was unveiled. 


22The irrigated acreage increased to 3,373 in 1947, and to 17,483 in 1948. 
Water was available to all project lands for the first time in 1949, and 35,841 acres 
were irrigated. In 1950 practically all of the 48,000 irrigable acres of the project 
were supplied with water. 3 

23 Tene Dunn, “The W. C. Austin Plan—Part 2,” The Reclamation Era, XXXVI 
(June, 1950), p. 117. ct ast 

2d Ehaiihe of Commerce (Publisher), Altus, The Irrigation Pioneer of Okla- 

-homa (September, 1947), p. 10. 
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The plaque contains an image of Judge Austin’s face in bas-relief. 


Below it are these words written by his good friend, H. E. Robbins: ~ 


W. C. Austin 


whose. life was completely dedicated to the service of his God, his Country, 


his community and his fellow man. Who never turned away from a eall ~ 


for his helping hand. Who asked as his reward for accomplishment only 


another chance to serve. Loved and respected by all who had the 3 
privilege of knowing him, the citizens of Oklahoma unite in dedicating — 


to him this monument and the irrigation works comprising the project 
which now so rightfully bears his name. 


Presented by friends of 
Southwestern Oklahoma, 
September 5, 1947 


The W. C. Austin Irrigation Project is located in Jackson, 
Greer, and Kiowa counties in Southwestern Oklahoma. Most of the 
irrigable lands in the project are within a 15-mile radius of Altus, 
Oklahoma. Lake Altus is approximately 18 miles north of the city 
of Altus. It covers 6,800 acres and impounds fifty billion gallons 
of water. The outside walls of the Altus dam are built from native 
granite of excellent quality excavated from quarries only a few miles 
from the dam site; the inside of the dam is of cement. It is 100 
feet high and 500 feet long; there are about 500 feet of earth-fill 
embankments extending on the ends of the rock construction making 
the total length of the dam 1,160 feet. 


To prevent water from spreading over too much acreage, four 
dikes—North, South, East, and Lugert—totaling seven miles were 
built to an average height of forty feet on portions of the outer 
edges of the reservoir. 


Approximately 270 miles of canals and laterals serve the irri- 
gable lands of the project?® which extend from about 13 miles north 
to 8 miles south of Altus. The main canal is 414 miles long. Since 
the general slope of the land to the south is about 8 feet per mile, 

all the water is carried to the land by gravity flow. 


There are three main feeder canals—Altus, West, and Ozark 
canals. The Altus Canal runs south for about seven miles and the 
longest of the three, the Ozark, carries water to a large area south of 
Altus. On the 220 miles of laterals there are 2,500 minor hydraulic 
structures which aid in delivery of water to farm lands. Measuring 
devises have been installed in order that the water going to each 
farm can be measured at or near the point of delivery. A valuable 
asset in this project is that the laterals and main canals can be 
used for drainage if rain is too plentiful or if a flash flood occurs. 
This prevents crops from being drowned by the presence of an 
over-supply of water. : 


25 Irrigation Questions, p. 1. 
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-. , Because of the erratic rainfall in the area, the Lugert-Altus 

_ irrigation project was designed as a supplemental water supply ; it 
spreads water over the project during the irrigation season to fill 
in the gaps left by inadequate rainfall.26 In thirteen of the years 
between 1907 and 1936, crop yields were decreased 50 per cent or 
more because of drouths. This supplemental water supply is designed 
to aid crop growth during similar drouth periods. The project is 
unique in reclamation history since other irrigation projects in the 
United States are designed as year-round water supplies. 


The offices of the Bureau of Reclamation for the project are 
located one mile north of Altus. Since 1947 J. A. Callan has filled 
the position of project engineer. 


The district has taxing power.27 The landowners in the district 
must make repayment of construction charges plus operation and 
maintenance costs. In 1950 the district made a minimum charge 
of $2.75 per irrigable acre—whether water was used or not—which 
entitled the owner to one half acre foot?’ of irrigation water per 
irrigable acre. Additional water was furnished at $3.50 per acre 
foot.2* It is from these assessment charges that the district pays the 
costs of operation. and maintenance. An additional $1.25 per ir- 
rigable acre is charged yearly for the retirement of the $2,000,000 
which must be paid back to the federal government at the rate of 
$50,000 per year for 40 years. Thus, the 1951 assessments were 
levied at $4.00 per irrigable acre.*® In the future the bureau plans 
to charge $4.00 per acre foot for water bought over and above the 
usual one half acre foot received for the assessment. The question 
naturally arises: are six inches of water enough to take care of the 
farmers’ needs, or must they ordinarily buy additional water. The 
average irrigation water delivery per acre for the entire district for 
a 5-year period (1946-50) was 6.55 inches with a low of 4.56 inches 
in 1950 and a high of 10.56 inches in 1948. All data available 
indicate that the one acre foot of irrigation water used as an average 
requirement in planning the project should be sufficient except in 
extremely dry years.*! Thus, $6.00 per acre seems to be the average 
cost of irrigation water for one growing season. There is no limit 
on the amount of water a farmer may buy over and above the first 
6 inches. The land assessment for those 6 inches must be paid al- 
though no water at all may be used in a year when the rainfall 
happens to come at the time when water is most needed. 


26 Preston George, “The W. C. Austin Plan—Part 3,” The Reclamation Era, 
XXXVI (July, 1950), p. 136. 
27 Irrigation Questions, p. 3. ; 
28 An “acre foot” of water is the amount of water required to cover an acre of 
; tage depth of one foot. . 
sn HE Relies (Regional Director), Increased Production with Irrigation, An 
Analysis of W. C. Austin Project Records, 1946 through 1949 (February, 1950), 4. 
(Hereafter cited as Project Records, 1946-49.) 
30 Personal interview with Merle Wilkerson, January 25, 1951. 
31 Project Records, 1946-49, p. 23. 
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There are 48,000 acres of land under irrigation. About 488 — 
farms are being served and the average size of the farms in 132 
acres.22. Small farms, intensively cultivated, are encouraged by the 
district. 


Through the efforts of Judge Austin and the co-operation of — 
Dr. Louis E. Hawkins, the Altus Irrigation Experiment Station south ~ 
of the town of Blair, Oklahoma, was created for the specific purpose ~ 
of a scientific study of the problems related to the production of 
field and vegetable crops under irrigation in this particular area. 
This experiment farm tries many varieties of crops under various 
conditions and reports its results for the benefit of the neighboring 
farmers. In about 1944 the experiment station took over the 
demonstration farm of the Bureau of Reclamation. This farm, one 
mile below the dam, is also being used for experimental irrigation ~ 
purposes. 


The transition from dry land farming to irrigation farming has 
been relatively easy compared to the desert type of irrigation de- 
velopment.?? A gradual conversion to irrigated crops has probably 
proved wise. Rather than immediately abandoning their past crop 
varieties and cultivation methods, the farmers have been cautious. 
With their inexperience and inadequate land preparation it could 
not be expected that their progress would be phenomenal during the 
first few years of irrigation methods. However, the progress reports 
prepared by the Bureau of Reclamation for the first five years show 
distinct success with irrigation. 


Cotton has been the principal irrigated crop during the first 
five years of the project’s existence. About 60 per cent of the 
irrigable crop land was in cotton in 1949. This crop responded well 
to irrigation during the first three years by producing double the 
yield of non-irrigated land. The maximum yields of 1.4 bales per — 
acre in 1949 and 1.9 bales in 1948 indicate the possibilities of this — 
crop. On the whole cotton is averaging half a bale of cotton more 
per acre under irrigation. . 


_ _ Alfalfa for hay and seed has shown considerable response to 
irrigation. New crops which have been tried during the first five 
years of project operation include popcorn, watermelons for seed, - 
sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, onions, black-eyed peas, spinach, castor 

beans, and permanent pastures. 


Grain sorghum has not responded as was first expected and 
does not appear to profit from irrigation. Wheat for gain alone has 
not responded sufficiently to irrigation to justify its use; therefore, 
the trend is away from wheat in irrigation farming. 


32 Ibid., p. 1. 
33 [bid., p. 20. 
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_ __Is irrigation profitable from a financial point of view to the 
individual farmer? Water costs money, new equipment is expensive, 
and new methods much different from dry land farming must be 


employed. Is it worth the change? In 1946 while dry land farms in 


the area were producing an average of $22.09 per acre, the irrigated 


lands of the W. C. Austin project produced $130.72 per acre.34 In 
certain key tracts the irrigated erop production created an average 
gross value of over $100 per acre in 1949, and the gross crop value 


per irrigated acre in the same year was $85.16 for the entire project. 


The value of the increased crop production created by irrigation 


is only one measure of the benefits. It is recognized that there 


~ 


iS an increase in farm expenses over and above the cost of the irri- 


gation water. To determine the net benefits from irrigation would 
require a farm management and cost of production study. From 
1946 to 1950 the production and value of crops from non-irrigated 


land were above average. In 1949 the non-irrigated production was 
one of the highest on record. From comparative records for that 


year it must therefore be concluded that irrigation has provided a 
_ substantial increase in farm income. Needless to say, the value of 


- 
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the land in and around the district has increased enormously. The 
land value before irrigation came into the area was $40 to $80 per 


acre and is now worth $250 to $275 per acre. Some of it has been 


sold for over $330 per acre. Unquestionably irrigation has im-- 
proved the wealth of the community of Altus and Southwestern 
Oklahoma in general. ; 


This great experiment in irrigating semi-arid country might well 
be the beginning of a new era in irrigation farming. Joe Zinn ex- 
pressed the silent opinion of many when he wrote:* 


“We look upon ourselves as modern pioneers, for we are trying new 
methods, making new discoveries, and blazing a trail for our children..... 
We are mighty thankful for the change from the old days—days of prairie 
fires, drought, and flood—days when we met at the community church 
to pray for rain, or perhaps, to pray for it to cease raining. No longer 
-do.we fear..... ue 


-- 84 Robert S. Kerr, “Plow, Plant, and Pray,” The Reclamation Era, XXXIV 
(May, 1948), p. 85. 
: 3 Zinn, “Part 4,” pp. 156-57. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES AT THE MORRIS SITE, ~ 
CHEROKEE COUNTY, OKLAHOMA 


By Robert E. Bell and Richard H, Fraser 


The Morris site is located on the east bank of the Illinois River 
not far from Barber, Cherokee County, Oklahoma. It has been 
known for some time that archaeological remains are present at this 
place, but unfortunately no excavations have been undertaken in the © 
past. Since the locality will eventually be flooded by the Tenkiller 
Reservoir, now under construction, an effort was made in the spring 
and summer of 1951 to salvage as much information and artifact 
material as possible. This article covers these initial explorations. 
While it is of necessity a preliminary report, it is hoped that a more 
extensive investigation can be completed before the final flooding. 
Plans have been made to continue the work during the coming sum- 
mer. 


The Morris site is but one of some forty-three localities within 
the limits of the reservoir area that present evidence of aboriginal 
occupation. A survey of the known sites had produced a great 
variety of materials. The composition of the collections suggests that 
various Indian groups have inhabited the valley for a considerable 
span of time, probably two thousand years and possibly even longer. 


In all, five sites within the Tenkiller area, including the Morris 
site, were excavated during 1951. This work was accomplished 
through the cooperative efforts of the following groups: the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, the United States Army Engineers, the National — 
Park Service and the Smithsonian Institution. In the spring, Donald 
J. Lehmer of the Smithsonian Institution River Basin Survey super- 
vised excavations at three sites and tested the Morris site. During 
June and July, Robert E. Bell, of the Department of Anthropology 
of the University of Oklahoma, supervised work at the Vanderpool 
site and resumed exploratory digging at the Morris site. Several 
other sites of apparent importance have not been examined, nor is — 
it likely that they will be with the limited amount of time and 
funds presently available. 


The earliest known report on the Morris site is a survey record 
dated March 12, 1940. At that time a series of test pits were dug 
and a small amount of surface material was collected. In the digging © 
three house sites were found on the western edge of the occupational — 
area, but their exact locations were not recorded. The report also — 
notes that the area had been partly disturbed by ‘‘treasure hunters.’”’ — 


In his work at the site in May, Mr. Lehmer made a rather ex- 
tensive surface collection. The site had been recently plowed and — 
washed by heavy rains so that observations of the area afforded a 
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more extensive picture than that obtained earlier. Surface debris 
included some fragments of human and animal bone, pottery sherds, 
“grinding stones, projectile points, flint axes, stone hoes, and other 
miscellaneous items. In the light of this additional data, Lehmer 
excavated a test trench, 5 ft. wide-and 50 ft. long, across one portion 
of the occupied area. This trench revealed six human burials, a 
variety of artifacts, and the fact that village debris occurred 
abundantly throughout a dark colored soil to an average depth of 
about 2 ft. Because of limited time and the exploratory nature of 
this initial test, Lehmer removed only two burials, recorded the 
locations of the other four, and reluctantly refilled his trench. 
__-Dr. Bell’s work in June and July included the reopening of 
Lehmer’s original trench and the removal of the four remaining 
burials. He then widened the trench by removing a 10 ft. strip of 
earth parallel to its south edge. Thus completed, the excavation was 
“15. ft. wide and 50 ft. long. Within this section additional burials, 


some village features and various artifacts were discovered. The . 


following report presents information gained as a result of these 
exploratory excavations. - 


EXCAVATIONS 
The site is situated along the second terrace of the Illinois River 


‘and apparently has not been subjected to flooding. Occupational 
debris such as flint chips, broken stones, occasional bones, fragments 
of mussel shell and artifacts are to be found on the surface for a 
“distance of several hundred feet parallel to the river. While this 
‘littered area extends back perpendicular to the river for some two 
hundred yards, the debris is most abundant close to the stream, 
especially on the terrace slope where some erosion has exposed the 
‘underlying materials. Its general distribution, however, indicates 
‘that the site is an extensive one of several acres. The excavated 
area lies near the central part of the site where the second terrace 
“begins a gentle slope, dropping off onto the first terrace and flood 
‘plain of the river. 


: A horizontal grid system of 5 ft. squares was superimposed upon 
‘the site, and the area excavated was carefully marked by wooden 
stakes placed at each 5 ft. interval. Each 5 ft. square was then 
‘numbered with reference to its position from two zero coordinates. 
For vertical control and measurement of depth, a point of reference 
8 datum was established about 80 ft. south of the area to be excavated. 
: Each grid block was excavated by arbitrary 6 in. levels measured 
from the ground surface. Long handled shovels and small handpicks 
or trowels were used in the work, and all of the dirt was screened to 
avoid loss of any unnoticed specimens. The materials recovered 
“were placed in paper bags, which were then marked with the square 
‘and level in which the materials had been found. The locations of 


the artifacts within the site were later made a permanent record when 
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they were numbered and catalogued. As the excavation progressed, 
the walls and floors of each level were carefully troweled and ex- 
amined for any disturbances or features that might appear. When- 
ever a burial or some feature such as a refuse pit was found, the 
excavation procedure was altered to deal with the situation at hand. 


Excavation revealed that artifacts and occupational debris was ~ 
limited to the dark brown colored soil which had an average depth of — 
2 ft. Underlying this dark soil was a yellow-tan sub-soil. The latter 
contained no artifacts except in areas where intrusive pits had been 
dug into the sterile earth. No evidence of occupational surfaces was 
observed within the village deposit. Because of the dark color of 
the upper soil layer, the actual outlines of grave pits or similar 
features were not visible in most cases except where they penetrated 
into the underlying yellow clays. No apparent differences in color, 
texture or soil composition were noted in excavating the artifact 
bearing stratum. Artifacts were found in all levels although they 
appeared most frequently in the first level, presumably a result of — 
continued plowing and surface erosion. The occupational stratum 
contained considerable debris such as chareoal, flint chips, broken 
animal bones, occasional pieces of shell, cracked rocks and various © 
types of artifacts, either whole or broken. 


VILLAGE F'EATURES 


A total of ten post holes was found in the excavations. All of 
these were clearly marked by dark colored cireular areas which ex- 
tended into the yellow sub-soil. Most of the post holes contained 
pieces of charcoal suggesting that the original posts had been burned. 
- No obvious house pattern is apparent from the position of the post — 
holes, although seven of them are concentrated in an area 10 ft. 
square. Although a house structure may be partly represented, 
the absence of an occupational surface, prepared house floor, or 
baked clay wattle suggests that such was not the case. Scattered 
post holes, such as those at this site, are common at many prehistoric — 
village sites, and their purpose is not known at the present time. 


The post holes ranged from 4 to 13% in. in diameter, most of 
them averaging around 7 to 8 in. In eases where the charcoal could — 
be identified, oak had been used. 

A large circular pit and what may represent portions of one or 
two others were found in squares $3-L4 and 83-L5. Only one of these | 
pits was excavated; the others, which lay largely outside the trench 
area, were not disturbed. This single pit, which was clearly outlined 
at the plane of contact between the village midden and the underlying — 
yellow sub-soil, 28 in. from the surface, could not be observed above > 
that point. It extended to a total depth of 46 in. from the surface and 
measured approximately 5 ft. by 514 ft. in outline. The walls of the 
pit were vertical and the bottom was quite flat and level. Although — 
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‘the pit was presumably used as a cache or as a refuse pit it contained 
little debris or artifact material. An incomplete burial, Burial 15, 
“was found within the limits of the pit area at a depth of 28 in. 
Although the pit extended underneath the burial, it could not be 
determined whether the partially filled pit had been used as a 
convenient burial place or whether the burial had been intruded into 
the abandoned pit at a later time. 


While the pit contained various fragments of animal bones, 
flint chips, and charcoal, artifacts were few. Specimens recovered 
include one bone awl, a short antler tip, a worked penis bone of the 
racoon, three projectile points, two erude scrapers and two flint 
cores, 


A total of fifteen human burials was found during the excava-. 
tions. Some of these were shallow and had been disturbed by plow- 
ing. Several others, though deeper, were incomplete or displaced 
and perhaps had been disturbed by some other agency. Since the 
site has been subjected to random pot hunting by treasure seekers 
in the past, this probably accounts for some of the apparent dis- 
turbances. In general, the bones of the skeletons were in a good 
_state of preservation. The burials were apparently placed in cir- 

-eular or oval pits dug from the ground surfaces. 


BouriAu 1 


Burial 1 is represented by an incomplete infant skeleton which 
was largely destroyed when Burial 2 was interred. No grave associa- 
‘tions were found. 


BuRIAL 2 


This burial is represented by an adult female placed in a semi- 
flexed position on the left side with the head toward the southeast. 
The skeleton is in good condition although some of the smaller bones 
were not preserved. Two shell tempered pottery sherds, a crude oval 
shaped flint knife and fifteen shell beads were found in the grave 
area. The shell beads are small discs and are in a poor state of 


preservation. 
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BURIAL 3 


d This burial was found in square $1-L9 at the shallow depth of 
6 in. Cultivation had broken and destroyed many of the bones so 


SE ak’ 


that only a few fragments were recovered, These fragments suggest 
that a single adult individual had been interred in a flexed position. 


No artifacts were found associated with Burial 3. 
BuriIAu 4 


A Burial 4 was found in square S1-L5 at a varying depth of from 
4+09in. The skull had been crushed and badly disturbed by plowing. 
The skeleton was semi-flexed with the legs flexed at the knees and 
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folded back underneath the body. The main axis of the body lay 
in a northeast-southwest position with the skull toward the northeast. 
One small projectile point and four pieces of larger projectile points 
were found in the burial area. It could not be determined whether 
these objects were intentional offerings or were merely accidental 
inclusions in the surrounding grave dirt. 


BuriAb 5 


Burial 5 was found in squares S1-L7 and S1-L8 quite close to the 
surface. The grave appeared to have been disturbed since most of 
the bones except the skull were damaged and disarticulated, and the 
skull itself lay about 4 ft. east of the main bone group. Apparently 
the skull remained in its original position, while the bones had been 
removed but then had been replaced in a heap at one end of the 
grave opposite the skull. A shell tempered pottery sherd, a section 
of deer antler, two broken projectile points and three crude flint 
objects were found in the burial area. Because of the general dis- 
turbances, the orientation and position of the skeleton are question- 
able. 


BuRIAL 6 


Burial 6 was represented by scattered fragments of human 
bone found in the general vicinity of stake O-L4. The bones were 
strewn over a circular area about four feet across at an average 
‘depth of 8 in. from the surface. A burial was undoubtedly repre- 
sented but the disturbed condition renders it almost worthless. 
Several artifacts found in the burial area were presumably associated 
‘with the original grave. These include a small circular shell pendant, 
two shell tempered pottery sherds, two broken projectile points, one 
oval scraper, one broken knife tip and one broken piece of worked 
flint. One sherd is a rim section which apparently came from a 
‘plain surfaced, deep bowl.? 


BuRIAL 7 


An incomplete infant burial was found in square $2-L3 at a 
‘depth of 15 in. The burial was represented by fragmentary bones 
‘of the skull and of the long bones which were in poor condition. No 
artifacts were found in association. 


BouriAu 8 


Burial 8 is also represented by an incomplete infant skeleton. 
Judging from the position of the bones present, the body must have | 
‘been placed in a flexed position with the head to the north. There 
‘were no artifacts found in association with the burial. 


BurIAu 9 


| _ An adult skeleton in a semi-flexed position is represented by 
burial 9. The body, which lay at a depth of about 20 in., had 
; ~ 1See Appendix A for Burial Data from the Morris Site, CK-39. 
Bee oe 
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been placed in a north-south position with the head toward the 
north. Although the skull was crushed and some bones were missing, 


those present suggest a male. No artifacts were found in the grave. ~ 


BuriAu 10 
Burial 10 was the deepest interment found, and the grave was 


clearly outlined where it penetrated into the underlying yellow sub- — 


soil. It contained the remains of two individuals, an adult male and 
an infant. The adult skeleton, which was in fairly good condition, 
lay in a flexed position on the right side with the head toward the 
south. The infant, represented by only a few bones, had apparently 
been placed upon the chest of the adult. A small turtle shell, one 
small pottery vessel, and three flint objects were also found in the 
grave. The turtle shell had been placed near the adult skull in the 
vicinity of the right shoulder. The pottery vessel was located about 
1 ft. west of the skull in an upright position. Tempered with shell, 
it is a deep bowl or jar with two opposing loop handles. The three 
flint objects consist of one complete projectile point and two frag- 
ments of projectile points. Although these were found in the 
proximity of the skull, they may not represent intentional offerings 
for they lay within the earth used in refilling the grave. 


BuriaAu 11 


Burial 11, a male adult, had been placed in a flexed position 
upon his stomach. The body was oriented along an east-west axis 
with the head toward the east. A shell tempered pottery vessel was 
found immediately in front of the skull on the south side of the 
grave. The vessel is a medium sized globular jar with a short flaring 
rim and two opposing strap handles. The rim bears four small 
tabs or projections arranged so that there is one one each side of 
each handle. A large granular clay tempered pottery sherd and 


one contracting stem projectile point were also found in the grave 


area. 
Buriat 12 


Burial 12 is represented by an adult male placed on the left side 
in a semi-flexed position. The head faced the south and several 
burial offerings had been placed near the body in front of the face 
and the chest. These artifacts include one pottery bowl, three flint 
knives, one stone celt, one small bone hoe, one perforated shell hoe, 
one large unworked shell, one turtle shell, two projectile points, three 
pieces of antler, one worked deer cannon bone, two pottery sherds, 
one broken flint object and one core seraper. 


Burrau 13 


Burial 13 was incomplete and was badly disturbed by plowing. 
The bones that remained were poorly preserved, disarticulated, and 


were scattered over a small area. There were no artifacts found 
in the burial area. 
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Buriau 14 


4 This burial consisted of an incomplete, tightly flexed, adult 
skeleton. The bones lay within a basin shaped pit at a depth of 
11 in. from the surface. They had been placed in a general east-west 
direction with the skull toward the east. Some large stones, broken 
animal bones, one projectile point, one broken blade and one turtle 
Shell were found in the burial area. 


BurIAu 15 


Burial 15, a disturbed and incomplete skeleton, was located at 
a depth of 28 in. within the limits of the refuse pit mentioned under 
Vuusace Features. It may or may not have been intrusive. The 
dark color of the surrounding soils made it impossible to detect dis- 
turbances within the pit. A bone awl fragment, four damaged 
projectile points and one broken flint object were found in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the bones, but these may represent debris from 
the refuse pit rather than intentional burial offerings. 


__In general, the burials found at the Morris site had been placed 
in shallow circular or oval shaped pits. The skeletons were either 
flexed or semi-flexed and apparently had not been intentionally 
oriented in any given direction. Grave associations were found 
with about one-half of the burials; a pottery vessel and turtle shells 
were characteristic offerings. 


ARTIFACTS 


Various artifacts which were not associated with the burials or 
village features were found throughout the excavations. These 
represent materials from the village midden deposit which covers 
the site. The following discussion covers both these artifacts and 
those picked up from the surface on the site. Specimens which were 
associated with the burials or refuse pit are not included since they 
“have already been mentioned above. The village deposit contained a 
‘relatively large number of specimens with more than one thousand 
‘items, not counting pottery sherds having been recovered. 


- 


PROJECTILE POINTS 


ted) 


The total sample included 384 unbroken or reasonably intact 
“projectile points, and 222 broken pieces that were too fragmentary 


to be typed. The former were classified into twenty-eight groups 
‘(Figure 2), primarily on the basis of stem form, shoulder or barb 
form, and size, although other features entered into the consideration 
With respect to size, there are at least three separate 
5 t of these, which contains both the greatest number 
of types and the largest total of specimens, is made up of points of 
representative dart-point dimensions. It includes types 1 through 
17. The second series, types 18 to 26, consists of a group of smaller 
points of typical arrowhead size. The third series contains only 
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two types, numbers 27 and 28. These are considerably larger than 
those of the other two series, and they fall within the large dart, or 
spear point, category. 
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* 
Buciipies of numbered projectile point types found at the Morris site, 4 
Numbers 5 and 6 illustrate variations within the type. | 
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Types 1 to 3 and 18 to 21 represent various stemless forms. 


_Type 4 is approximately diamond-shaped. Types 5 to 9 have con- 


tracting stems and are distinguished from each other by the forms 
of the shoulders, except that number 9 has a characteristic slender- 
ness of form as compared to the more triangular shapes of the others 
in this group. Types 10 to 12 have parallel stems with shoulders 
and barbs of various shapes. Type 11 is leaf shaped and somewhat 
larger than the other two, which are triangular in outline. The 
remaining types, except 27 and 28, all have expanding stems.2 


Types 27 and 28, which make up the large dart series, as 
previously mentioned, have contracting stems. 


While this large number of types may appear to be somewhat 
unexpected in such a relatively small sample, it should be borne in 


mind that the small arrow points, which comprise 9 of the types, 
have been separated out because of their relatively small size. On 


the basis of form alone they could have been disposed of among the 
other groups. The same is true of types 27 and 28, which were also 
sorted out on the basis of their size. 


Furthermore, five types—numbers 15, 16, 17, 19, and 24— 
represent unique points, there being only one specimen of each in 
the sample. Ten of the other types contained five or fewer specimens. 


The majority of the points therefore fall into a relatively small 
number of types and notably into numbers 5 to 14, and 23. These 
eleven categories alone contain 334 points or about 87 percent of 


all the identifiable specimens. Of these, number 6, by far the most 


popular of all the groups, contains 138 points or 36 percent of the 


_ total sample. 


On a stratigraphic basis, the most notable feature of the dis- 
tribution is that the arrow points (types 18 to 26) of which there 


_ are thirty-one specimens, occur, with a single exception, in the top 
levels. Of these, sixteen were found on the surface, fourteen in 


level 1, and only one at a deeper level, specifically level 3. An ad- 


- ditional point of this type, which was found in the test trench, has 


been disregarded in the foregoing analysis because its stratigraphic 


position cannot be determined. 


. 


Type 6, perhaps the only type found in a statistically useful 


quantity, occurs at all levels. Disregarding the test trench, it 


represents 16.7 percent of the total sample of level 2 and 39.0 percent 


of the points found on the surface. The percentages for all other 


levels fall within these limits, except for level 5, which, however, 
produced an overall total of only three specimens, This distribution, 


while not uniform, covers such a relatively narrow range that it 
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2 See Appendix B for Classification of Projectile Points from the Morris Site, 
C K-39, 
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suggests no significant change in the importance of the type from 
level to level. 
KNIVES 


In this classification there is a total of fifty-eight specimens. 
Only nine of these represent complete blades; the remainder are 
identifiable fragments of various sizes and shapes. 


The typical shape of the unbroken specimens is elliptical, or 
elliptical with one pointed end. The ratio of the length to the width 
varies from about 3:1 to 1144:1. Hight are made of flint and the 
ninth is made of basalt. 


These same shapes are dominant among the incomplete speci- 
mens in so far as the forms of these can be inferred from the frag- 
ments. However, several of the implements represented may have 
had at least one unrounded end and possibly were somewhat tri- 
angular in general outline. 


No inferences can be drawn from the stratigraphic distribution. 
SCRAPERS 


Serapers were quite rare at the site; only seven were found. 
Five of these are complete and two are fragmentary. 


This small sample includes two unbroken hafted scrapers which 
show some beveling. The remaining unbroken specimens, all of 
which are typical side scrapers, are comparatively crude in both 
the finish of the scraping edge and the overall workmanship. The 
two fragments are fairly well chipped on the scraping edge. 


DRILLS 


Three chipped flint drills were found. Two of these have more 
or less triangular stems that have been intentionally shaped. The 
stem of the third is leaf-shaped with a length to width ratio about 
11% times that of the triangular stems on the other two specimens. 
In all three cases, the shafts taper gradually from stem to point. 


AXES : 


Twenty-five chipped, double bitted axes were found; nineteen 
were on the surface, five were in the test trench, and one was in 
level 1. While they vary in length from about 3 to 5 in. the 
majority fall near the large end of this gradation and have lengths 
in excess of 4 in. 7 


The typical implement appears to have been made by chipping — 
f ] , y chipping 
both faces to a relatively thin core with an edge at each a Mae . 


along the sides. The sides are indented at the midsection to facilitate - 
hafting. 


7 


SNe 


PLATE I 


Chipped stone artifacts from the Morris site. Projectile points 

(1 to 3, 6 to 22); knives (4, 5 and 24); hafted scraper (23)5 tint 

drill (25); core scrapers (26 and 28); double-bitted axe (27). 
Two of the knives (4 and 5) were associated with Burial 12. 
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Several of the specimens are more rectangular, but they have 
? -hafting indentations in a modified, less clear-cut form. 


No specimen in the sample has been finished by fine workman- 
ship after the initial rough chipping. The edges of four of the im- 
plements have been worn down by use, and some examples exhibit 
smoothed areas on the mid-section where the handle rubbed on the 
stone, 


Hors 


Eighteen chipped hoes are included among the specimens. All 
were found on the surface or in the upper levels of the site. They © 
are flat in cross-section and are roughly rectangular with rounded 
corners in face outline. All have sharpened ends, and several have 
also been worked to a dull edge along the sides. 


Their dimensions vary from 214 by 4 in. to about 4 by 6 in. 
with a thickness of about 1 in. They are made of sandstone, chert, 
or basalt, with the latter predominating. 


Two specimens have the cutting edge ground down quite smooth 
and show considerable wear and abrasion. At least two others also 
show the effects of considerable use. 


There are four ground stone hoes. One is complete and the 
other three are fairly large fragments. The shape of these is similar 
to that of the chipped hoes—rectangular with well rounded ends— 
but these are somewhat larger in size. The unbroken specimen 
measures 314 by 61,4 in. and has a thickness of about 1 in. 


On two specimens, including the complete one, both faces have 
been ground down quite smooth. On the remaining specimens only 
one side has been smoothed down; the other side is quite rough and — 
still bears the projections and irregularities of the stone. 


Two of the specimens are quartzite, one is limestone, and one 
is a sandy-limestone. 


CorE SCRAPERS 


This classification consists of seventy-six otherwise untyped 
specimens which, nevertheless, have a characteristic shape. They are 
distinguishable from the crude cores described under the next heading 
in that they are uniformly ovoid in outline. Having been worked 
to a rough edge along their perimeters, they somewhat resemble 
quarry blanks or unfinished objects. 

Although here classified as crude core scrapers, many of these 
objects probably represent cores of raw material ‘or discarded pieces 
of flint which, for some reason or another, were not suitable for 

an implement of any kind. 
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CRUDE CORES 


There are ninety-three pieces that fall into this group. All 
show some evidence, although very little in most cases, of having 
been worked in some way. Many are rough, thick flakes, while others 
are large chunks of raw material. Most of these specimens are prob- 
ably rejects or by-products from the working of flint. 


UNIDENTIFIED SPECIMENS 


This group, containing 150 specimens, is composed of fragments 
of well finished artifacts. Since the pieces are quite small, it is 
impossible to be sure just what is represented. Many are perhaps 
fragments of knives and projectile points; others are probably parts 
of axes or hoes. A few which show more chipping than the cores 
or core scrapers still cannot be definitely attributed to any specific 
category. 


HAMMERSTONES 


Eleven globular shaped pecking hammers were found; five were 
on the surface, one was in the test trench, four were in level 2 and 
one was in level 3. The typical specimen is a fairly well rounded 
piece of flint between 2 and 3 in. in diameter. In a few eases, how- 
ever, all the corners and projections have not been worn down by 
use. These are rounded on one or two surfaces only; the remaining 
surfaces reflect the original planes of the rock. 


Pittep HAMMERSTONES AND MANOS 


There are eleven pitted hammerstones. For the most part, the 
outhnes of these vary from elliptical to almost circular. However, 
three specimens are more or less square with rounded corners. The 
face dimensions vary from 514 by 3-3/4 in. to 2-3/4 by 214 in. and 
the thickness varies from 1 to 2 in. The pits are fairly well defined 
in most specimens, but in others they are very shallow. 


There are five manos, only one of which is unbroken. This one 
is elliptical in outline, 4 in. wide and 6 in. long, and is quite thick 
in cross-section. In general appearance the broken specimens in this 
group resemble the pitted hammerstones, differing only in the fact 
that they have no pits. Actually, considering the two groups to- 
gether, there is a gradual transition from the specimens with fairly 


deep pits to those with none. Apparently broken manos were utilized 
for hammerstones. 


CELTS 


There are four ground stone celts, two of which are broken, and 
two of which are reasonably complete. Two examples are fairly | 
large ; the other two are smaller than these in all dimensions, par- 
ticularly in thickness. One of the larger specimens ig 5 in. long and 
2 in. wide; it is quite thick and is circular in cross-section, The butt 


pans 
aa 
Se. ae 
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is rounded and the sides expand gently toward the bit, which has 


__-been ground down to a cutting edge. The smaller specimens are 


generally oval in outline with a cutting edge at one end. One 
whole specimen measures 3 by 2 in. and is only 3/4 in. in thickness. 


Quartzite appears to have been a favorite material for the 
manufacture of stone celts. 


GALENA 


Two balls of galena were found on the surface. The largest is 
about 3 in. in diameter and the other is about 2 in. While these 
objects are far from being spherical, all their corners have been 
ground down and are fairly well rounded. 


The powdered galena may have been used as a pigment. 
PIPE 


Several pieces of a single elbow-shaped stone pipe were found 
in level 1. The length of the bowl is 214 in. and that of the stem is 
1-3/4 in. The bowl is not of uniform diameter but is slightly 
spindle shaped with the mid-section larger than the ends. - The walls 
of both the stem and the bowl are relatively thin, and the exterior 
surfaces are fairly well finished. - 


SHARPENING STONES 


A sandstone awl sharpener and a sandstone sharpening stone 
were found in level 1. 


BEADS 


One large black stone bead was found on the surface. It has 
the shape of a flattened spheroid with a diameter of 1-3/16 in. and 
a thickness of 13/16 in. It is well formed and is perforated through 
the center. 


Har SPoon 


One broken stone ear spool was found in level 1. It is of the 
pulley type and consists of one flange and a part of the inter- 
connecting midsection. The flange, which is circular in outline, has 
a depressed central area. The rim, about 114 in. in diameter, is 
rounded inward to the central depression and outward to the 
perimeter. The diameter of the connecting midsection is 7/8 in. 


SHELL 


Three marine shell (conch?) specimens were found, all in level 
1. One of these is a flat dise gorget about 1-3/4 in. in diameter. 
It is almost a perfect circle in outline with two small perforations 
near one edge. The second specimen consists of the major part of 
a broken elliptical gorget. There is a pair of drilled holes at the 
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top of this specimen. The third specimen is a small triangular piece 
of chalky shell which may or may not have been worked. 


BonE AWLS 


Five fragments of bone awls were found; two were in level 2, 
one was in level 5, and two were in the platform of Burial 5. Two 
of these fragments are tips, and the others represent mid-sections. 
All examples exhibit some use polish and were originally made from 
splintered sections of animal long bones. 


BoNE ORNAMENTS 


One tubular bone ornament was found in level 2. It is 2 in. 
long and about 14 in. in diameter. A single small perforation has 
been drilled through the bone tube at one end. 


ANTLER 


Two pieces of antler were also found in level 2. One is a short 
antler tip fragment; the other is a short curved section about 3/4 in. 
in* diameter. While neither shows much evidence of having been 
worked, the latter is fire-blackened on one side. 


PoTTERY 


Two major pottery wares were found at the site. One of these 
is shell tempered and the other is granular clay tempered. A few 
sherds of two minor wares, bone tempered and limestone tempered 
respectively, were also found. The sample, which contains no whole 
vessels, except as otherwise reported under BURIALS, consists primarily 
of relatively small fragments. 


SHELL TEMPERED WARE 


The shell tempered ware consists of 163 sherds or 50.6 percent. 
of the total sample. With respect to the totals for each level, its 
distribution, though by no means uniform, is fairly consistent from 
_ the surface through level 4. 


Color: Black, dark brown, red, and buff. Frequently a dark 
brown or mud colored core has been oxidized to a reddish-brown on 
one surface, usually the exterior, and reduced to a greyish-black 
on the other. In many such cases the color layers are so thick that 
one blends directly into the other in the cross-section. In other 
cases the uneven firing resulted in colors of mottled red and black. 


A few sherds are uniformly red both on the surfaces and in the cores. 
Several sherds have a red slip. 


Decorations: Only five sherds have been decorated. One of 
these is incised with two slightly curvilinear parallel lines, about 
one inch apart, crossed at a 45 degree angle by a third curvilinear 
line. If this third line had been repeated, as it may well have been 


PLATE II 
Artifacts from the Morris site. Chipped stone hoe (1); pitted 


hammerstone (2); flint hammerstone (3); sharpening stone (4) ; 
galena (5); stone celts (6 and 7); bone awls (8, 11 and 12); stone 
pipe (9); tubular bone ornament (10); stone bead (18); stone ear 
spool (14); bone hoe (15); unfinished bone object (16). Three 
specimens (7, 15 and 16) were associated with Burial 12. 


_ 


PLATE III 


Artifacts from the Morris site. Pottery vessels 4to 3), rim 
sherd with handle (4); decorated pottery sherds (5 to 9); shell 
ornaments (10 to 12); shell hoe (13). 

Burial associations: Burial ats eat Ds 
(3 and 13); Burial 6 (10). 


Burial 10 (2); Burial 12 
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on a larger sherd, the lines would have formed a rhomboid or a 
Parallelogram, Another of the decorated sherds bears a clay node 
which has been attached on the surface. The remaining three are 
incised with broad, deeply cut parallel lines; one has three lines 
Separated by intervals of about 14 in., and the other two have only 
two such lines. Form: The vessels, in so far as can be inferred from 
the fragments, were probably small, flat bottomed bowls or deep 
jars, The rims, as indicated by several fragments, flare outward 
but may have been straight in some cases. The lips are rounded, 
‘Squared, narrowed, or thickened and rounded. One fairly large 
rim fragment bears a strap handle with a small lip tab on each side 
adjacent to the handle. 


GRANULAR CLAY WARE 


This group consists of 136 sherds or 42.2 percent of the total 
sample. The level by level distribution is fairly uniform, as in the 
ease of the shell tempered ware. The ware can be divided into three 
eategories: thick rough textured utility ware, an intermediate ware 
thinner and less coarse in texture, and a still thinner and smoother 
ware. 


Utility ware: The paste is brown or mud colored, but uneven 
firing has produced a variation in color from brown to black. Often 
one surface and about half the thickness of the core are brown; the 
‘other surface and the remainder of the core are black. A single sur- 
face may for the same reason have mottled brown and black patterns. 
The paste is tempered with small to fairly large granules of hard 
‘elay. Often it contains a noticeable quantity of small sand or rock 
fragments that possibly were intrinsic in the paste material. The 
vessels have flat bottoms, and their sides flare outward from the 
base. One lip fragment is narrowed and has one corner rounded on 
the inside. The ware is not decorated.* 


Intermediate ware: The color is similar to that of the utility ware 
except that one or two sherds have a red slip. The texture of the 
paste and the surface is smoother, as previously noted. The lips are 
‘narrowed and rounded (three sherds) or un-narrowed and rounded 
‘(one sherd). One sherd is decorated with nodes and four parallel 
incised lines spaced about 14 in. apart. No other sherds are decorated. 


- hin ware: This is quite similar to the other two groups in color. 
‘The lip form is no doubt also the same although only one lip sherd 
was found. The only decorated sherd in this group is incised with 
parallel lines separated by about 1/4, in. Several sherds appear to be 
fragments of a bottle form. 


To. 


Bons TEMPERED WARE 
Only thirteen sherds fall into this classification. For the most 
3See Appendix C for Classification of Potsherds from the Morris Site, C K-39. 
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part the paste is black. The surface may be black or dark brown, 
or a thin surface layer may be oxidized to a red. The surface may 
pe smoothed, and two specimens have a red slip. The single rim sherd 
in the group has a narrowed lip with rounded corners and a flared 
rim. The ware is not decorated. 


LIMESTONE TEMPERED WARE 


- Only nine sherds fall into this category. The color of the paste 
is black, greyish-black or reddish brown. Firing was uneven in 
several cases. A thin red slipped rim fragment of a small bowl is 
represented by a fairly large sherd of good workmanship. The rim 
slants inward at an angle of about 45 degrees; the lip is slightly 
thickened. 


STRATIGRAPHY 


The only significant feature other than the uniform distributions 
of the two major wares, which has been previously noted, is that the 
two minor wares appear in the upper levels, primarily on the surface 
and in level 1. Neither was found below level 2, except possibly 
in the test trench. 


COMPARATIVE REMARKS 


The collections from the Morris site are as yet limited so that 
a comparison with other sites is largely subjective. The information 
now available is chiefly obtained from burials or village refuse with 
no data on the type of houses or other village features. This absence 
of architectural information presents a serious handicap in establish- 
ing relationships. There are.three sites in the immediate area where 
major excavations have been completed: the Brackett site, the 
Vanderpool site,> and the Cookson site.6 Of these three, the Morris 
site most closely resembles the Cookson site, which has been assigned 
to the Turkey Bluff focus of the Fulton Aspect. 


There are many characteristics which suggest the assignment of 
the Morris site to a Fulton Aspect time period—the special cemetery 
area, flexed burials, refuse pits, flint knives, side scrapers, the elbow 
style stone pipe, awl sharpeners, bone hoes and shell tempered pottery 
vessels. Most of these features are similar to the Fulton Aspect, which 
is found throughout Eastern Oklahoma. 


4Howard, Lynn E., “Preliminary Report of Cherokee County, Oklahoma — 


Archaeology,” Oklahoma Prehistorian, Vol. 3, No. 1, pp. 2-9, Tulsa, 1940 
5 Bell, Robert E., Archaeological Newsletter, Vol. I, No. 5, Sept. 1951, Norman 
orga : ; 
: Lehmer, Donald J., “The Turkey Bluff Focus of the Fulton Aspect.” Manu- 
ct Department of Anthropology, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oblahste 
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On the other hand, there are some things which suggest an 
_ earlier occupation at the Morris site. The large projectile points, 
flaked axes, galena balls, the ear spool fragment, the black stone 
bead and granular clay tempered pottery are most characteristic 
of the Gibson Aspect, which is earlier in time. It is significant, how- 
_eyer, that the Gibson Aspect traits are represented by artifacts from 
the village debris and that they were not associated with the burials. 
All of the burial associations which were clearly intentional grave 
_ offerings suggest a Fulton Aspect time period. 


It would appear then as though the present collections represent 
at least two occupations: one the Gibson Aspect, and the other, the 
Fulton Aspect. If such is not the case, then at least a single occupa- 
tion is represented which would be transitional between the two and 
_thus have some traits of each. In addition, it should be pointed out 
+ that the number of large sized projectile points is not characteristic 
of either the Gibson Aspect or Fulton Aspect period and may well 
represent an even older pre-ceramic Archaic horizon. There is little, 
“if anything, in the stratigraphic evidence to support such an as- 
sumption from our present limited excavations although it is hoped 
3 that additional work will clarify the actual situation. 

= From the meager evidence, it would appear that the burials 
found at the Morris site represent a general Fulton Aspect time 
period and is most closely related to the Turkey Bluff focus as mani- 
“fest at the Cookson site. Similarities also exist with the: Searcy 
component’ materials on Grand River to the west and with the Fort 
‘Coffee focus’ to the east. ° 


4 These excavated burials may be intrusive into a site which was 
earlier occupied by a Gibson Aspect people (Spiro focus?) and pos- 
“sibly an even older Archaic (Grove focus?) group. A final answer 
‘awaits excavation in other sections of the site. 


os 7 Bell, Robert E., and Baerreis, David A., “A Survey of Oklahoma Archaeology,” 
Texas Archaeological and Paleontological Society Bulletin, Vol. 22, pp. 64-71, 1951. 
8 Orr, Kenneth G., “The Archaeological Situation at Spiro, Oklahoma. A Pre- 
iminary Report,” American Antiquity, Vol. XI, No. 4, pp. 228-256, 1946. wee 
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APPENDIX B 


CLASSIFICATION OF PROJECTILE POINTS FROM 
‘THE MORRIS SITE—CK-39 


Type Surface Trench Level1 Level2 lLevel3 lLevel4 Level5 Totals 
1 2 1 1 4 
2 2 1 3 
3 B: 1 1 i 
4 1 1 2 
5 9 of. 3 1 14 
6 89 15 22 4 5 a 138 
{i 26 1 2 1 2 2 iz: 35 
8 17 1 4 5 1 28 
9 ne 2 2 5 4 3 25 
10 ea -t 3 IL 3 22 
11 7 1 2 2 1 13 
12 4 1 3 1 1 10 
13 12 3 1 1 17 
14 9 2 4 2 2 1 20 
15 1 1 
16 a 1 
17 4 1 
18 2 1 3 
19 i 1 
20 3 S 
21 2 2 
22 1 1 2 
23 5 6 bi 12 
24 1 i 
25 2 3 5 
26 1 2 a 
27 vi 1 8 
28 1 i 1 3 
Totals 228 32 66 24 19 14 1 384 
Untyped 
Frag- 
ments 96 £7 69 19 9 10 2 222. 
Grand 
Totals 324 49 135 43 28 24 3 606 
APPENDIX C 
CLASSIFICATION OF POTSHERDS FROM 
THE MORRIS SITE—CK-39 
Level Shell Granular clay Bone Limestone Totals 
Tempered Tempered Tempered Tempered 
Surface 33 54 10 3 100 
Test Trench 20 12 2 2 36 
: : 65 44 5 114 
ve 31 14 1 46 
3 11 12 23 
4 3 3 
5 


~ Totals 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
Tus JAMES K. Hastines PAPERS 


The Papers of James K. Hastings, a manuscript volume of 82 
pages, has been placed in the Oklahoma Historical Society. In the 
Run of ’89 Hastings took a homestead in present Payne County, 
and has lived in the county more than sixty years. He was a teacher, 
farmer, justice of the peace, and county surveyor. 


In the collection are such rare documents as a leave of absence 
issued to a homesteader by the Guthrie Land Office, 1889; a teacher’s 
contract in Payne County, 1896; and a Democratic-Populist ticket, 
Payne County Primary Election, 1904. There are a number of short, 
unpublished articles. The volume contains the manuscript copy and 
the printed copy of three of the author’s articles in the Chronicles 
of Oklahoma.’ It also contains one of his articles in the Colorado 
Magazine, and one in the New Mexico Historical Review.” 


Hastings was born in Kent, Ohio, December 9, 1867, the son of 
John Irving Hastings and Charolette Minerva Blake Hastings. He 
graduated at Kent High School. Part of his early life was spent 
in Colorado and New Mexico. He has been a man of exceptional 
physical and intellectual vigor. °He has had no use for tobacco, and 
he stood as an ardent opponent of intoxicating liquors. Early in life 
he acquired an appreciation for historical materials, and was able 
to set forth vividly in writing the conditions under which the first 
settlers lived. 


The papers were arranged by Dr. B. B. Chapman as part of a 
project of the Research Foundation of Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Materials such as the Hastings papers form the basis of historical 
research. 


Harty History or BuuEGrass, OLD Beaver County 


The post office called Bluegrass was established on September 
13, 1886, with William B. Stanley® as first postmaster, near the 
eastern boundary of No Man’s Land now comprising the Panhandle 
of Oklahoma. This whole region became Beaver County when it was 


1“The Opening of Oklahoma,” The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXVII, No. 1 
(Spring, 1949), pp. 70-75. “Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Old Central,” ibid., Vol. XXVII, No. 1 (Winter, 1949-50), pp. 81-84. “Log-Cabin 
Days in Oklahoma,” ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. 2 (Summer, 1950), pp. 143-153. 

2“A Winter in the High Mountains, 1871-72,” Col. Magazine, Vol. XXVII, No. 3 
(July, 1950), pp. 225-234. “A Boy’s Eye View of the Old Southwest,” New Mex. 
a Saige bs nn le 4 (Oct., 1951), pp. 287-301. 

eorge H. Shirk, “First Post Offices within the Boundari 32 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XXX, No. 1. (Spring, 1052) ae. ae 
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organized as a part of Oklahoma Territory in 1890, and is referred 
to in Oklahoma history as ‘‘Old Beaver County’’ to distinguish it 
' from present Beaver County in the state. Two days after the estab- 
lishment of Bluegrass post office, the first step was taken by the 
Settlers of the region in the movement to organize No Man’s Land as 
Cimarron Territory. This was never approved by Congress but the 
area was referred to as the Public Land Strip in the Organie Act ap- 
proved May 2, 1890, which designated the same area as Seventh 
County in the organization of Oklahoma Territory. The name Beaver 
was chosen for this new county, by popular vote at the first election 
in the Public Land Strip on August 5, 1890, called by Governor 
George W. Steele recently appointed executive for Oklahoma Terri- 
_tory. The new county was named for Beaver River‘ which flows 
through the entire length of the Panhandle except for a thirty mile 
bend south across the line in Texas. People in Northwestern Okla- 
homa still call the stream Beaver River even though some modern 
maps show it as the North Canadian.°® 


The following notes on the early history of Bluegrass are con- 
tributed by H. S. Judy, of Woodward, Oklahoma: 


—Ed. (M.H.W.) 
BEAVER COUNTY IN THE 1890's 


The first legal and authorized election was held in Beaver County, 
Oklahoma, in 1890, soon after it was organized as a part of Oklahoma 
Territory. Beaver County then covered the entire Oklahoma Panhandle, 
now divided into Beaver, Cimarron and Texas counties. The writer at 
the time of the first election was a small boy and lived in the east part 
of the County, then and now known as Bluegrass Precinct. Some of the 
early settlers in that neighborhood discovered a rank growth of salt grass 
in the Kiowa Creek valley early one spring, thought it was bluegrass and 
gave their first postoffice, store, school district and voting precinct the 
name “Bluegrass.” 


The Bluegrass store and postoffice was started by John T. Stanley, 
a pioneer of that neighborhood. He settled there before the county was 
surveyed in section lines. He made a crude survey from a zinc tube a 
few miles away on which the section, township and range numbers were 
stencilled. He located and squatted on his claim with 80 acres on each 
side of the road and built the Bluegrass store building on the west side 
of what he thought was the section line. He also set out cottonwood trees 
on each side of the road, which made rapid growth and were large trees 
when that territory was surveyed and section lines established. It then 
developed that the Bluegrass store and the row of cottonwood trees on 
the west side of the road were right in the middle of the section line. 


4Qn a very early map showing Spanish names of the streams in this region, 
Beaver River is shown as Rio Nutria which means “Otter River” in Spanish. It 
was probably named by early Spanish explorers for the otter found along the stream, 
which reminded them of a species of the otter-like animal called the coypu that 
they had seen in northern South America. The plucked pelt of the coypu is called 
“nutria” in the fur trade, a fur noted a hundred years ago in making men’s “beaver” 


hats. 
5 Rand McNally Pocket Map, 1948. 
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Mr. Stanley refused to move his store or cut down the trees. He later 
homesteaded the two eighties and gave the public road according to the 
old erroneous survey instead of the legal survey, which road exists to this 
day with a jog back to the correct section line at the south end of the 
Stanley homestead. Bluegrass precinct was thickly settled in those days 
and Bluegrass store and school house was the center of most business 
and social activities. It was the meeting place of the Bluegrass Vigilance 
Committee, before law was established, which dealt with thieves and 
criminals in a very effective but abrupt and hasty manner. Sunday school 
and church services were held most every Sunday at the Bluegrass school 
house. Naturally, Bluegrass was chosen as the voting place for the first 
election in that part of Beaver County. 


Willis B. Stanley, a son of John T. Stanley, was elected on the Republi- 
ean ticket as the first County Treasurer of Beaver County. The officers in 
charge of this election were John R. Farra, Willis B. Stanley, H. French, 
John T. Stanley and John Van Geisen. The Democratic and Republican 
parties were both represented by a full list of candidates. The first County 
officers were about evenly divided between the two political parties. 


Court was held at Beaver [Beaver City], the County Seat soon after 
the County was organized, with a Judge from the east side presiding and 
with Chris Madsden, noted peace officer there to keep order. As this was 
the first legal court ever held in Beaver County, the rules, regulations and 
restrictions of the court procedure were very galling and annoying to 
many who were used to the old wild care free days and way of life before 
the law came to Beaver County. 


Court had been going awhile when a delegation of cow punchers, 
after taking on stimulating refreshments at a local saloon decided to 
adjourn court. They stated that courts were unnecessary and not needed; 
that they lived there many years without courts and could continue in that 
way. Soon after this announcement was made to the court, Chris Madsden 
went into action and pistol whipped one of the leaders with his “45,” and 
restored order and convinced these parties that the court was there to stay. 


One cow puncher got a prison sentence for stealing cattle. Convicts 
at that time were taken to the prison at Leavenworth, Kansas, for con- 
finement as Oklahoma Territory did not have a suitable prison. It was 
customary for the prison authorities at that time to learn prisoners some 
trade if they desired, usually along the line of work they were familiar 
with. This prisoner was asked what kind of work he did before he came 
there and what kind of work he preferred while serving his term. He 
replied that he had always punched cows and that was the only kind of 
work he was fitted for and asked that he be allowed to herd the town’s 
milk cow herd. It is not on record that he got that job. 


A short time after Beaver County was organized, the Bill Doolin 
gang of outlaws robbed a train at Cimarron, Kansas, and the report was 
they got away with $15,000.00. Four of these outlaws, Bill Doolin, Arkansas 
Tom and two others stopped for a meal at the Del Hesse ranch just east 
of Bluegrass P. O., on their way back from Cimarron, Kansas. There was 
a $5,000.00 reward for Doolin, dead or alive. The sheriff from Beaver 
Frank Healy, soon appeared and drafted a posse of men from the Bluegrass 
neighborhood to pursue and capture there outlaws. Among those on the 
posse were Tom Seward, George Petty, J. T. Stanley, John Marshall, Del 
Hesse and possibly others. These were joined by Geo. Gillian and Bill 
Cavin from Englewood, Kans. They overtook the outlaws a few miles 


south of the present town of Laverne, Okla. One member of the posse 


was sent to old Fort Supply to get out soldiers to come up Wolf Creek 
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and head them off. The soldiers were too slow in getting started as there 
seemed to be a lot of red tape about starting the U. S. army on an 
expedition of this kind. 


In the meantime, the posse was engaged in a running fight with the 
outlaws until near dark when they went into a large willow thicket north 
of the present town of Fargo, Okla. Just before this, some members of the 
posse shot Doolin in the foot and wounded his horse so he had to abandon 
it and rode on the same horse with Arkansas Tom. The soldiers arrived 
about dark, charged the willow thicket but the outlaws all escaped. 
Arkansas Tom kept Doolin concealed in the canyons near the present 
town of Camargo, Okla., until his wounded foot healed. The total result 
was one captured crippled horse by the posse men, no reward money and 
Doolin was wounded in the foot. : 


There is still a school house and voting precinct known as Bluegrass, 
but no store or postoffice. When the Katy railroad [M.K.&T.] built near 
there in 1912, the town of Laverne was started a few miles east of Blue- 
grass, and it is the principal trading point for that community now. 


=H. Ss. Judy 
OKLAHOMA’sS History Discussion CouNnciIn 


In February of this year the Oklahoma City Greater Libraries 
presented to the Oklahoma Historical Society a plan and a program 
for a series of discussions of Oklahoma. The purpose was to arouse 
a larger and deeper interest in all Oklahoma history. The discussions 
were to take place in the Auditorium of the Society each Thursday 
evening from 7:30 to 9:00 p. m., beginning March 6, and ending 
April 24. Stated subjects were set forth and the general public was 
invited to participate in any and all sessions without charge. 


The two young men appointed by the Oklahoma City Greater 
Libraries to conduct these programs were Mr. Robert Duncan and 
Mr. Walter Gray. One or more authoritative historians of the 
State were to open discussions and then under the direction of 
a chairman in due season the audience was invited to participate. 


The Oklahoma Historical Society through its Secretary earnestly 
‘endorsed this movement and gave it as much publicity as possible 
through letters, newspaper articles, etc. Mr. Duncan and Mr. Gray, 
ably and vigorously, attended to every detail of securing public 
interest and guarding carefully the development of each subject, both 
as to speakers and preparation for the opening and closing of each 
session and advising as to the length and closing of each evening’s 
‘program. 


, The dates, subjects and speakers for each program is here 
set forth: March 6, ‘‘Oklahoma Folklore,’? Bob Duncan, Folklore 
Consultant, Oklahoma City Libraries; March 18, ‘‘Oklahoma’s Cow- 
boys,’’ Dr. E. E. Dale, Research Professor of History, University of 
‘Oklahoma; March 20, ‘‘Religious History of Oklahoma,’’ Rev. Rupert 
Naney, Nichols Hills Baptist Church, Oklahoma City, Dr. John R. 
‘Abernathy, Associate Minister, St. Luke’s Methodist Church, and 
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Miss Muriel Wright, Co-Editor, The Chronicles of Oklahoma; March 
27, ‘‘Oklahoma’s Art, Music and Literature,’’ Dr. Angie Debo, 
— Curator of Maps, Oklahoma A. & M. College Library; April 3, “‘ Karly 
Visitors in Oklahoma,’’ Dr. O. W. Davison, Director, School and 
Community Services, Extension Division, University of Oklahoma; 
April 10, ‘‘Oklahoma’s Indians,’’ Dr. M. L. Wardell, David Ross 
Boyd, Professor of History, University of Oklahoma; April 17, 
“Political History of Oklahoma,’’ Panel of prominent Oklahomans, 
including Governor Johnston Murray and Jo O. Ferguson, Editor 
of the Pawnee Chief, Pawnee, Oklahoma; April 24, ‘‘History of 
Oklahoma City,’’ U. S. District Judge Edgar 8. Vaught, Oklahoma 
City, and Dr. Charles Evans, Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society. 


Needless to say this series of discussions awakened great interest 
in Oklahoma City and certain historical centers over the state. 
Good audiences of some one hundred and more were always present 
and individual interest was so intense at times that the audience 
took over the program. It was such a success in every way that 
there was a call from the public to make it an annual institution. 
On the last night Mr. Gray and Mr. Dunean, speaking for the Okla- 
homa City Greater Libraries, and Dr. Charles Evans for the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, expressed complete faith that it would be- 
come an annual affair. 

—KEd. (C.E.) 


LIGHT ON OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL MARKERS 


The government of Oklahoma, through legislative enactment gave 
$10,000 for historical markers, to be placed at certain points, telling 
of heroic events in pioneer life. These markers were developed ‘and 
placed under the auspices of the Oklahoma Historical Society in 
co-operation with the State Highway Department, in the years of 
1949-1951. The original committee appointed by the Board to choose 
these pivotal points consisted of General W. S. Key, President, Miss 
ee H. Wright, Associate Editor, and Dr. Charles Evans, Secre- 
tary. | 


Miss Wright has recently compiled the inscriptions of the markers 
that were visited on the historical tour made by the Society and 
friends, April 25, 26 and 27, 1952. 


The Editor believing it will greatly help the people of Oklahoma 
and the readers of The Chronicles to read these sketches is placing 
them in this issue of The Chronicles. 


i <del 


6 Col. George H. Shirk was active in this work, and became a member of the 
Committee in 1950. The detailed program for 1949 and for 1950 in completing the 
Oklahoma Historical markers was published in The Chronicles for each of these 
two years, Vol. XXVII, No. 4 (Winter, 1949-50), and Vol. XXVIII, No. 4 (Winter, 
1950-51), respectively. “= 
q 
; 
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OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY TOUR 
APRIL 25, 26, 27, 1952 


Leaving Oklahoma City south to Norman— 
Historical Markers erected by the Historical Society visited en route on Tour: 
Inscription on Marker with location in parenthesis following: 


bs 


“The University of Oklahoma: Established Dec. 19, 1890, by First 
Legislative Council, Oklahoma Ter., with $10,000 grant from Cleveland 
Co., and 40 a. site donated by citizens of Norman. Opened Sept. 15, 
1892. David Ross Boyd, President. WNAD, radio station, established 
1923; and University Press, 1929.” 


(On U.S. Highway #77, three blocks south of Boyd Street, Norman, 
Cleveland Co.) 


NOTE: 


Stop made at Lexington, at Y on U.S. #77 before crossing bridge, to 
visit Historical Marker, granite shaft erected by Colonial Dames of 
Oklahoma, marking site of Camp Holmes in vicinity where U.S. made 
1st treaty with Plains Indians on Aug. 24, 1835. 


“California Trail: Crossed here—Caravans of gold seekers in the 
Rush for California traveled this Trail in spring, 1849, under military 
escort commanded by Capt. R. B. Marcy. Route lay west from Ft. 
Smith, south side of Arkansas and Canadian rivers, across Oklahoma. 
Camp ground and spring, 3 mi. west, well known on this famous Trail.” 


on South side of Wayne, McClain Co., roadside park on U.S. 
77.) 


“Fort Arbuckle: One-half mile North—HEstablished in April 1851 by 
Capt. R. B. Marcy. From here in 1852 Capts. Marcy and Geo. B. 
McClellan, later Comdr. in Chief of Army of Potomac, set out to 
explore source of Red River. Post abandoned to Confederates May 
3, 1861. Again garrisoned by U.S. troops after Civil War; abandoned 
1870. Initial Point for land surveys is 1 mi. south at intersection of 
Indian Meridian and Base Line.” 


(At Hoover, Garvin Co., State Highway #7, about 7 miles west 
of Davis.) 


. “Ardmore: Post Office named for Ardmore, Pa., and established Oct. 


27, 1887, on Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe R.R. built north from Texas. 
Home of Lee Cruce, 2nd Governor of Oklahoma 1911-15. Hargrove 
College opened by Methodist Church, in 1895, became Carter Sem. 
in 1917 for Chickasaw Indian girls, named for Charles D. Carter, 
M.C.” 


(Ardmore, Carter Co., north city limits on U.S. aii) 


“Tishomingo: Capitol of the Chickasaw Nation which was organized 
in 1856, under a written constitution. Named for revered Chief 
Tishomingo who had died on the Trail of Tears during Indian Re- 
moval from Mississippi. Last Chickasaw Governor was Douglas ist 
Johnston who served 39 years. Stone capitol was built in 1897. 
The Chickasaw Academy for boys opened in 1851, about 3 miles of S.H.” 


(At Tishomingo, Johnston Co., near junction of State Highways 
#99 and #22.) 
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nts shita: 4.5 mi. S.W.—Site selected and named, 1842, by Gen. 

Guan EEE later Pres. of the U.S. Post established 1843 by 2nd 
Dragoons. Garrisoned until Civil War. Braxton Bragg, post comdr. — 
in 1854, later Lieut. Gen. in Confederate Army. Occupied throughout ~ 
Civil War by Confederate forces. Not occupied at any time thereafter — 
by U.S. troops.” 


(Marker 1 mile south of Nida, Johnston Co., on State Highway 
#299. Site of Fort Washita is in N.W. Bryan Co.) 


“Camp Leavenworth: About 2 mi. South—Named for Gen. Henry 
Leavenworth who died near here, July 21, 1834 while enroute from 
Ft. Gibson to Wichita Village in western Oklahoma for a peace 
conference with the Plains Indians. The expedition continued under 
Col. Henry Dodge, assisted by many notable officers and civilians 
including Lt. Jefferson Davis and George Catlin, the artist of Indian 
life.” 


(At Kingston, Marshall Co., west limits of city, on U.S. #70.) 


“Durant: Home of Robert Lee Williams, one of Oklahoma’s foremost 
citizens. Member Constitutional Convention; Chief Justice State 
Supreme Court; and Governor 1915-19.. Later, was Judge on U.S. 
District Court, and Judge on U.S. Appeals Court, 10th Circuit at ; 
time of death, 1948. Was President of Oklahoma Historical Society 

since 1938.” 


(At Durant, Bryan Co., north side of City limits, on U.S. #69-75.) 


“Chahta Tamaha: 3 mi. N.E—Armstrong Academy, established by 
Choctaw Nation and named for Wm. Armstrong, Indian Agt., was 
opened there, 1845. Rev. R.D. Potts, Supt., under Baptist Miss. 
Soc. Post Office established Nov. 1850. Confederate capital during 
Civil War. Choctaw capital, 1863-1883. Noted chiefs there included 
Peter P. Pitchlynn, Allen Wright and Jackson McCurtain. 


(At Bokchito, Bryan Co., about 2 miles, at junction of State #2 
and #24.) 


“Goodland Mission: 2 miles west—Begun 1848 by Rey. John Lathrop 
of American Bd. of Foreign Miss. Rev. O. P. Stark, Supt (1850), built 
1st church. Mrs. Stark opened ist school there. Others in the service 
through 100 years included W.J.B. Lloyd, J.P. Gibbons, Bella M. 
Gibbons, Silas Bacon, Mr. and Mrs. B. McCann, Ebenezer Hotchkins, 
S. Bailey Spring, and E.D. Miller.” 


(South of Hugo, Choctaw Co., about 2 miles, at junction of State 
#2 and #2A.) 


“Rose Hill: Site 1 mile south—One time noted plantation home of 
Col. Robert M. Jones, wealthiest Choctaw, owner of 500 slaves. A 
Southern leader he served as delegate from Choctaw Na. to the 
Confederate Congress at Richmond, Va. Baptist mission of “Provi- 
dence” near by, closed about 1843, was acquired by Jones, and con- 
verted into his Rose Hill estate.” 


(In Choctaw Co., on U.S. #70, east of Hugo about 214 miles.) 


“Goodwater Choctaw Mission: Site about 6 miles south. Mission 
was opened in 1837, by Rev. Ebenezer Hotchkins, under auspices of 
American Bd. of Foreign Missions. Kunsha Sem. for girls was located 


there, 1842, by the Choctaw Council, through influence of Israel 
Folsom, noted Choctaw.” ; 
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(In Choctaw Co., on U.S. #70, about 1 mile west of Kiamichi 
R. Bridge.) 


“Spencer Academy: Site 8 mi North—Noted school for boys, established 
by Choctaw Nation, 1841; named for John C. Spencer. U.S. Sec. of 
War. Students who were later prominent leaders included Coleman 
E. Nelson, Allen Wright, Jackson McCurtain, Charles S. Vinson, B.F. 


Smallwood, Jefferson Gardner, Simon T,. Dwight, Eliphalet N. Wright, 
Homer Davis.” 


(In Choctaw Co., on U.S. #70, east side of Sawyer.) 


“Fort Towson: Near here, N.H.—Established May, 1824, under command 
of Col. Matthew Arbuckle to guard this region on Spanish border. 
Headquarters of Gen. S.B. Maxey, C.S. Army; abandoned at close of 
Civil War. In the vicinity, Doaksville was important trading center 
and one time capital of Choctaw Nation. George Hudson, Principal 
Pease 1860. Noted Choctaws included David Folsom & Robert M. 
ones.” : 


(At Ft. Towson, Choctaw Co., east city limits on U.S. #70.) 


“Wheelock Mission: 1.5 mi. North—Established by Rev. Alfred Wright 
in 1832, missionary to the Choctaws for 33 years; also, physician, and 
translator of New Testament and many other books, into Choctaw. 
The stone church there is the oldest church building in Oklahoma. | 
The Choctaw Council established the Seminary for girls in 1842. 
Harriet B. Wright, Principal. Rev. John Edwards in charge, 1853-59.” 


(East of Millerton, McCurtain Co., about 1144 miles on U.S. #70.) 


‘Miller Court House: Oklahoma’s ist post office, about 9 mi. south, 
established Sept. 7, 1824. J.H. Fowler, Postmaster, at county seat 
of Miller Co., then part of Arkansas Ter. County abolished Oct. 1828, 
as land had been ceded to Choctaw Nation. Court house destroyed 
by fire in Noy. 1828.” 


(At Idabel, McCurtain Co., at junction of U.S. #70 and State #87.) 


“Hagletown: First permanent settlement among Western Choctaws. 
Postoffice established July 1, 1834. Rev. L.S. Williams, P.M. Stock- 
bridge Mission established here 1836. Rev. Cyrus Byington, Supt. 
Here he produced monumental “Dictionary of Choctaw Language.” 
Iyanubbee Seminary for girls established here in 1842 by Choctaw 


General. Council.” 


(At Eagletown, McCurtain Co., on U.S. #70 east of bridge over 
Mountain Fork R.) 


“Choctaw Capitols: Near here is site of ‘“Nanih Waiya,” first Choctaw 
capitol and council ground where first Constitution written in Okla- 
homa was adopted by Choctaw Nation, 1834. Joseph Kincaid, Thomas 
Le Flore, and Nitakechi, Chiefs. Tushkahomma Council House, last 
Choctaw capitol, one mile N.E. erected 1884, Jackson McCurtain, Prine. 
Chief. 


(West of Tuskahoma, Pushmataha Co., on State #271.) 


Note: 

Visited Jones Academy, about 2 miles northeast of Hartshorne, Pitts- 
burg Co., school for Indian boys maintained by Federal Govt. This 
Academy was established by the Choctaw Nation and first opened in 
1892, named for Wilson N. Jones, Principal Chief of the Choctaw 
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Nation, 1890-94. The Academy was operated by the Choctaws until 
about 1930 when their tribal government properties were closed. Some 
of the buildings and the land are still owned by the Choctaws. 


“Whipple Survey: Crossed here—Lieut. A. W. Whipple (later Maj. 
Gen., U.S. Army), under instructions of Jefferson Davis, U.S. Sec. of 
War, made first railroad survey from Ft. Smith to Pacific Coast, 1853. 
HB. Molhausen, artist, Jules Marcon, geologist, and other scientists 
in party, crossed here Aug. 10, from camp a few miles east near a 
Shawnee town. 


(About 5 miles south of Calvin, Hughes Co., on U.S. #75.) 


“Fort Holmes: In immediate vicinity—Established in 1834 by Lt. 
T, H. Holmes, later Lt. Gen., in Confederate Army. Post visited in 
June, 1834, by Gen. Henry Leavenworth on his Expedition to Plains 
tribes. Edwards’ Store, site one mile west and across Little River, 
was the last trading post on California Road, for emigrants during 
the Gold Rush, until reaching Santa Fe. Jesse Chisholm partner in 
the store, 1836. 


(At Bilby, Hughes Co., on State #64.) 


“Hmahaka Mission: Near here N.E.—School for Seminole Indian girls 
established 1894 and operated by Seminole Nation. Rev. W.P. Blake, 
first Supt. Mrs. Alice Brown Davis, who later became first woman 
chief of the Seminoles was the Supt. at Emahaka Mission in 1908. 
The school was abandoned in 1914, and the imposing building acci- 
dentally destroyed by fire in 1927. 


(South of Wewoka, Seminole Co., about 5 miles at intersection 
of U.S. #270 and #56.) 


—M.E.LW. 
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NECROLOGIES 


PAUL NESBITT 
1872—1950 


Paul Nesbitt was born April 3, 1872, at Milford, Iowa, and died July 
22, 1950, at Talihina, Oklahoma. He was the third son of James Blackburn 
Nesbitt and Evaline Watkins Lee Nesbitt. His father had been a First 
Lieutenant in the United States Army 1861-1865, and saw action at Fort 
Donaldson and Shiloh and other engagements in the western theatre. His 
great grandfather, James Nesbitt, was an Irish immigrant who served under 
General Washington and was present at Valley Forge and Yorktown. 


Shortly after the war, while Paul was still a small boy, Father Nesbitt 
settled in Nebraska and the boy grew to manhood on the prairies of that 
State and obtained a high school education. He was graduated from 
Chicago Medical College with an M.D. degree in the spring of 1894, and 
practiced medicine at Vinton, Iowa, for awhile. 


It was during the Nebraska years that his father, always an independent 
thinker, left the Republican party and via the Populists emerged a full 
fledged Democrat by the time Bryan appeared on the scene. Son Paul 
followed in his sire’s footsteps, so that, shortly after the Democratic 
National Convention in 1896 he posed with his bride for a photograph, 
having across his lap a current newspaper bearing a life-size portrait of - 
William Jennings Bryan. 


Paul practiced his profession at El Dorado Springs, Missouri, from 
1895-1899, coming to Watonga, in Blaine County, Oklahoma Territory, 
where he continued to follow the profession of medicine. But Paul was 
depressed and discouraged by the lack of knowledge of the medical pro- 
fession of his day, and was intrigued by the prospect of journalism, engaging 
in the newspaper business even while still practicing medicine. He finally 
abandoned his profession and in 1904 went to St. Louis to serve his ap- 
prenticeship as a cub reporter, later working on the Joplin Globe. In 
1906 he returned to Oklahoma to direct the press bureau for the Demo- 
crats in the Constitutional Converition campaign. 


He was secretary to Governor C. N. Haskell, and on the night in 1910 
when the capital was removed from Guthrie to Oklahoma City, he and a 
Mr. Anthony lifted the Great Seal of Oklahoma and bore it to Oklahoma 
City, so that the State could legally do business in the new capital the 
next morning. 


Later, as a resident of Pittsburg County, Paul represented that County 
in the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Sessions of the Oklahoma Legislature, 
serving as Speaker of the House for the Sixth Session in 1917. He was 
an ardent supporter of Jack Walton for Governor and served as Com- 
missioner of Highways through Walton’s stormy tenure of office. During 
the bitter Ku Klux Klan controversy he was a leading anti-Klan advocate, 
campaigning for Walton for U. S. Senator on an anti-Klan platform. 


In the late 1920’s, he went to New Mexico at the request of an old 
friend and was engaged for a number of years in building roads for the 
Highway Commission of that State. During that time he established a 
residence at Chama, almost astride the Continental Divide, and became 
Postmaster, a position he held for ten years. 
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In the fall of 1944, having retired as Postmaster, he returned to 
Oklahoma—to Talihina—where he and his wife were to care for Mrs. 
Nesbitt’s aged stepmother. Like many another man who has led an active 
life, he failed rapidly under retirement, and died of a cerebreal hemorrhage 
in July, 1950. 4 


While practicing medicine in El Dorado Springs, Missouri, in 1896, 
Paul was married to his boyhood sweetheart, Carrie May Lee. To this 
union were born five children, two of whom survive: Robert L. Nesbitt, 
Bellingham, Washington; Mrs. George D. Bradley, Clifton, Arizona. The 
widow makes her home with her daughter, Mrs. Bradley. 


Paul Nesbitt sleeps in a little hilltop cemetery in his beloved Oklahoma, 
whose destiny he helped shape in her formative years. Of him, a former 
colleague said: “He was a competent official, an honest man, and his 
character was above reproach.” 

—Howard Nesbitt. 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


MRS. JASPER SIPES 
1861—1950 


Mrs. Jasper Sipes, one of “Old Oklakoma’s” pioneer women, died at 
her home at 701 N.W. Street, Oklahoma City, on May 8, 1950. She was 
eighty-nine years old. 


Mrs. Sipes was born Eliza Anna Johnston on February 5, 1861, at 
Mount Pulaski, Illinois. Her father, Captain Robert Johnston, lost his life 
while serving in the Union Army during the last days of the Civil War. 
She often described her visit to Kentucky as a little girl during the 
War when she saw Abraham Lincoln reviewing the Union Army. The 
widow of Captain Johnston lived in Ohio with her two daughters where 
they attended the Finley schools. Anna Johnston went to Oberlin Coflege, 
in Ohio. In 1883, she left College to visit her sister, Mrs. Horace Car- 
penter, in Wichita, Kansas, and there met Jasper Sipes from Virginia 
City, Montana. They were married April 7, 1884, at the home of her sister 
in Valley Center, Kansas. For the next five years, they lived in McPherson 
and Pratt counties, Kansas, where Jasper Sipes farmed. He also used a 
“timber claim” right in Stanton County. Three children were born to this 
union in Kansas: a daughter, Helen, died in infancy; the son, Glen, was 
born in 1886, and the daughter, Gail, in 1889. 


In 1889, Mr. and Mrs. Sipes came to Oklahoma City where they 
established a school and church equipment business which continued down 
through the years until the death of her husband in 1941. They exercised 
their homestead right when “Old Oklahoma,” or the Unassigned Lands area 
in the Indian Territory, was opened to homesteaders, locating their claim 
about five miles east of Oklahoma City on what was known as “Crutcho 
Farm” near Crutcho Creek. Mrs. Sipes lived there with her two children 
during the period necessary to secure a homestead title. During this time, 
her husband carried on his business in Oklahoma City. When weather would 
permit, she would drive to Oklahoma City with the old family horse and 
bugsy so her husband could come home for Sundays and holidays. This 
time on “Crutcho Farm” was indeed a rugged and colorful experience in 
Mrs. Sipes’ life. She loved to see the farm prosper as it was entirely 
under her supervision. She was a courageous and ambitious young woman. 
She wanted to build the family’s place and position substantially in order 
to give their children all the education they wished and to have a home 
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of comfort and graciousness. All this she realized during her contented 
busy life of eighty-nine years. She was indeed one of Oklahoma’s true 
pioneer women. 


: Mrs. Sipes was interested in all civic and cultural activities that con- 
tributed to develop Oklahoma Territory from the time of its organization 
in 1890, into a leading commonwealth. She served for several years as 
President of the School Board of District 74 which included Crutcho Farm 
in Oklahoma County. She was active in the ’89er organization serving as 
President in 1929-30. She was a Charter Member, also a Life Member of 
the Y.W.C.A. of Oklahoma City. She was a Charter Member, and later 
elected Honorary Life Member, of the New Century Club, serving as 
President in 1922-23. She was a patron of the Art Center of Oklahoma 
City for many years. She was a Charter Member and, also, a Life Member 
of Epsilon Sigma Omicron Club. 


: After the death of Mr. Sipes on July 12, 1941, Mrs. Sipes continued to 
live in her old home in Oklahoma City until her death. She is survived 
by her son, Glen J. Sipes, of San Francisco, and her daughter, Gail Sipes 
Wright (Mrs. Curtis Wright), of Piedmont, California, besides three 
grandchildren, and four great-grand children. A devoted wife and mother 
and an esteemed citizen has passed from her family and many friends 
except in loving memory. 
—Gail Sipes Wright 

Piedmont, California 


MARION RILEY TITTLE 
1864—1951 


Marion Riley Tittle was a self made man with varied interests. Born 
and reared on a farm, he became a successful farmer, banker and merchant. 
He was a worthy and highly respected citizen, enjoying the confidence and 
respect of those who knew him. Coming to the Indian Territory in the 
early days, he helped to lay the foundations of this great commonwealth, 
the State of Oklahoma. 


Of sturdy Scotch-Irish ancestry, Mr. Tittle was the son of poor but 
honest and honorable parents. He was born at Pilot Point, Denton County, 
Texas, November 3, 1864, the oldest son of twelve children of Adam Elias 
Wells Tittle and Elizabeth (née Farris) Tittle. His father was a native 
of Tennessee and his mother of Alabama. They were married in Texas 
where Adam Elias Wells Tittle enlisted in a company raised in Denton 
County, Texas, for service in the Confederate army. He served with 
gallantry and distinction throughout the period of the Civil War, and at 
its close returned to his farm in Texas. In 1868 Adam Elias Wells Tittle 
moved to Arkansas and two years later to the Indian Territory. Nine 
years later he returned to Texas, but not satisfied there he went again 
in 1880 to Charleston, Arkansas. In 1887, he moved to Webbers Falls, 
Indian Territory, where he later died at the age of sixty-seven years. The 
mother later died at the home of her son at Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, 
at the age of fifty-nine years. 


Marion Riley Tittle received his education in the common schools 
of his day but his family needed him, so much of his time was spent on 
the farm. When twenty years old he was granted his “time” by his father, 
who also presented him with a horse, saddle and bridle, his sole capital 
of material things when he went out to make his way in the world. He 
was able to secure a plow on credit, and fashioned a make-shift harness, 
the lines of which were largely made of tops of old boots cut into strips. 
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With this modest equipment he started his career as a farmer in the 
vicinity of Webbers Falls, Indian Territory. After a few years, he entered 
business life as a clerk in a general store. By hard work he saved $1,000 
and invested it in a general store at Prairie Grove, Arkansas, where he went 
to live. After seven successful years in business there, in 1900 he came to 
Westville, Indian Territory, where he established the well known and 
successful firm of Cherokee Lumber Company. In 1906, he bought out 
Sheffield and Son Mercantile Company, a general store, which under his 
management grew to large proportions and afterwards became the M. R. 
Tittle Mercantile Company, of Westville, Oklahoma. He owned considerable 
real estate, and for some time was a member of the firm of Hall-Tittle 
Drug Company and president of the Peoples Bank, both of Westville. 


In politics, he was a conservative Democrat of the old school, and had 
little patience with some of the modern liberal and socialistic schemes try- 
ing to take over the Democratic party. He was a strong believer in the 
free enterprise system and competition in business. Work, economy and 
thrift represented his way of life. For seventeen years he served as 
School Director, and otherwise never sought popular favor. He was 
enthusiastic in his aid for all public improvements. He was a member 
of the Masonic Lodge and the Methodist Church of Westville. At the 
church he taught the adult Bible class for thirty-two years. 


In 1892 at Webbers Falls, he married Jennie D. Belleu, who died in 
June 1930. To this union were born four children: Marion R. Tittle Jr., 
a son, of Westville, Mrs. Nell Hall, a daughter, of San Antonio, Texas, Mrs. 
Lena Cabe, a daughter, of Westville, and Mrs. Lola Graves, a daughter, who 
died in April 1919. Mrs. Lola Graves left one son surviving her, Earl 
Homer Graves who was reared from a small child. by his grandfather. 
Mr. Graves now holds a very responsible position as electronics engineer 
with E. I. Du Pont DeNemours & Company, at Aiken, South Carolina. 
Mrs. Hall has one daughter, Mrs. Virginia Longmoor, of San Antonio, 
Texas. Mrs. Cabe has a daughter, Mrs. Van Duke Carlton, of Westville. 
Two brothers survive the subject of this sketch, W. A. Tittle of Lincoln, 
Arkansas and John Tittle of Walla Walla, Washington. On November 
30, 1981 Marion Riley Tittle married Mrs. Gertrude Howard of Rogers, 
Arkansas, who survives him and now lives at Westville. 


At the age of eighty-six years, in apparent good health, he was sud- 
denly stricken with a heart ailment and two days thereafter on April 20, 
1951 passed from this world. In the spring time, with all nature waking 
from the winter’s sleep, with flowers newly in bloom, with him making 
plans for future years, nature beckoned to him and the mighty column 
fell. The funeral was conducted by Rev. D. C. Welch of Westville and 
Rev. Lee Cate of Lincoln, Ark., in the Westville Methodist Church, and 
loving hands laid him to rest in the Westville Cemetery. 


At the funeral, a fitting eulogy was delivered by Judge Joe M. Lynch, 
of Stilwell, Oklahoma, who had known Marion Riley Tittle for over forty 
years. Speaking of his friend, Judge Lynch said: “His life is the cul- 
mination of as beautiful a Christian life as I have known. Such men 
inspire us to live as God wants us to live. He was truly a Christian 
gentleman.” 


—William B. Moore 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 


MARION RILEY TITTLE 
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CLINTON RILEY STRONG I. 
1877—1951 


Clinton Riley Strong I, called “Clint” by his friends, was one of the 
most colorful, likable, enterprising and capable businessmen and executives 
who ever lived in Oklahoma, or on the frontier of the Plains Country of 
the United States of America. His Creator endowed him with extraordinary 
gifts and abilities in many ways. He was born in California March 30, 
1877. When a little boy his father moved the family to Iowa. In the 
1890’s another move was made, this time to the Cheyenne and Arapaho 
County of Oklahoma Territory. There, in 1898, his father went to his 
eternal reward. Now, at the age of 21, Clint was left the head of the 
family. No man ever discharged his responsibilities and duties more 
faithfully. The “Good Book” says, “But if any provide not for his own, 
and specially those of his own house, he. hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” His Maker will never charge Clint Strong with 
failure to care for, direct and protect his people. He did it with joy. He 
watched over his mother, a devout Christian, as though she were a baby, 
until she went to heaven at a ripe old age. He saw to it that his sisters 
and brothers were properly educated and trained. They are all useful, 
God-loving, law abiding citizens. 


Clint engaged in almost every line of endeavor: merchant, landowner, 
rancher, builder, automobile dealer, banker, oil, mining and railroad 
building. He owned many business buildings in many towns and cities, in 
all parts of the country. He exchanged a fine ranch for Signal Hill, Long 
Beach, California, long before it became a choice residential section, and, 
later on, covered one of the greatest oil pools ever developed in Cali- 
fornia. The former owner gave him $10,000 to exchange back. This was 
before it was covered with houses or oil was found underneath it. 


Everything Clint did was on a large scale. But he transacted business 
with such ease his way was truly a work of art. He loved his fellowman, 
and ever treated all alike, whether rich, poor, educated or uneducated. 
He was a handsome man, good natured, possessed a high sense of humor, 
a hearty natural laugh, and made a friend, instantly, out of practically 
every person he met. His individuality, was warm, strong and vivid. 
There was no limit to his loyalty to his friends. He never failed them. 


He made a tremendous contribution, financial and in executive ability, 
in the building of a railroad from Clinton to Butler, Custer County, Okla- 
homa, and then on to Strong City, Roger Mills County, a distance of fifty- 
four miles. Strong City was named in his honor. His connection with this 
business venture came about through his acquaintance with Thomas J. 
Nance, a banker and large property owner in Clinton, Oklahoma. A rich 
farming and stock raising territory extended from Clinton northwest into 
the State of Texas. Most of it was a long distance from transportation 
of any kind, save by freight wagons. The people of that region were 
clamoring for a railroad. At the time Clinton had three railway systems: 
the Rock Island, Frisco, and Kansas City, Mexico and Orient. Clinton was 
a thriving wholesale center and growing city. Its citizens felt that a rail- 
road up the Washita River to the northwest would be of great financial 

benefit to it. Mr. Nance discussed the matter with his friend, Clint Strong. 
They decided to pool their financial assets and built it. They organized 
the Clinton & Oklahoma Western Railway in about the year 1907 or 1908. 
Mr. Nance was President and Clint Vice-President and General Manager. 
The people of Clinton, Butler, and the farmers and stockmen of the whole 
region joined with them heartily. A bonus of about $90,000.00 was raised 
and considerable right-of-way donated. The line was completed to Butler 
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ity i i hased 
j 1910, and to Strong City in about 1912. Later it was pure 
i ie Bait Fe System and extended to Pampa, Texas, where it connected 
with the main line of the Santa Fe from Chicago, Ill., to Amarillo, Texas. 


int was appointed by Governor William Murray (Alfalfa Bill) as a 
pee the hnofficial “Budget Committee”, and served with Mr. C. C. 
Hatchett, Major Eugene Kerr, Judge Cromwell, and Ben Harrison, State 
Budget Officer. This committee worked harmoniously and with great 
efficiency. It was one of the best Oklahoma has ever had. 


In 1933 Governor William Murray appointed Clint as Business Manager 


of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. ~ 


: y : 2 by 
After serving his term he was absent for a time, then was appointed 

Governor Robert Kerr. In co-operation with Dr. Henry G. Bennett, and 
other able men of the above College, mighty advances have been made. 


The “Good Book“ says, “Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this, To visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction.” 
Clint, instinctively, always sought out those in sorrow and distress. In 
such cases his generosity knew no bounds. These acts of kindness were 
seldom remembered by him, but were never forgotten and never will be 
forgotten by the recipients. And no man ever held, in his mind, heart and 
soul, a greater reverence for God than Clinton Riley Strong I. 


Clint passed from this life on August 30, 1951, at Stillwater, Oklahoma. 
Services were held in that city in the auditorium of the Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College on September 1, with the Rev. Roman 
Smith of the First Christian Church in Stillwater the minister in charge 
and the memorial tribute was delivered by the late Dr. Henry G. Bennett, 
President of the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
Assistant Secretary of State of the United States. In this moving funeral 
address to the memory of his great friend, Dr. Bennett paid tribute and 
gave acknowledgment to the magnificent contribution Mr. Strong made 
to the Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College in these words: 


“We live in a world of confusion. Too many times, men who ought 
to be strong are timid. Mr. Strong was a man of great courage. Nothing 
looked impossible to him. Nothing was too difficult for him to undertake 
with full assurance that we ceuld carry it through to ultimate success. 
It would have been impossible for us through these trying years, years 
of drouth, years of depression, years of hard fiscal conditions—it would 
have been impossible for us to have carried out the dream which we had 
together with our associates of an evergrowing, expanding service institu- 
tion for the State of Oklahoma without the faith and the courage which 
our great friend had. 


Funeral services were also held in Clinton, Oklahoma, in the First 
Christian Church, on Sunday, September 2, 1951, with the pastor of that 
church, the Rev. H. Thornton Jones, the minister in charge, and the 
eulogy delivered by Judge Don Carrough of Clinton. Burial was in old 
Parkersburg Cemetery near Clinton. 


Survivors include his widow, Mrs. Minnie Strong; a son, Dr. C. Riley 
Strong, El Reno; two daughters, Mrs. Isabel Gutshall, Long Beach, Calif., 
and Mrs. Alverta Von Osterheldt, Minneapolis, Minn.; three brothers, J. S. 
Strong, Oklahoma City, R. B. Strong, Arapaho, nad F. F. Strong, Wichita, 
Kans.; two sisters, Mrs. Delma Chapman, Clinton, Oklahoma, and Mrs. 
V. D. Hicks, Osceola, Iowa; and four grandchildren. 


—Charles H. Lamb 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


_—s 
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MINUTES OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OKLA- 


HOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY, APRIL 25, 1952, 
DURANT, OKLAHOMA 


The Annual or Birthday Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society usually meets upon May 26 each year. The 
Executive Committee was authorized by the Directors to accept the in- 
vitation of the City of Durant to hold the annual meeting of the Society 
in the City of Durant. The Executive Committee selected April 25, 1952, 
as the date of this meeting, inasmuch as an historical tour of southeastern 
Oklahoma comprising three days, April 25, 26 and 27, would be centered 
around the meeting of the Board held under the rules and regulations of 
the Society. 


On or about 9:30 p.m., April 25, 1952, after a splendid banquet. had 
been served by the citizens of Durant in Hallie McKinney Hall, South- 
eastern State Teachers College, in honor of the Society, General William 
S. Key, President, called the Board to order and upon roll call, the 
following members answered “here”’: General William S Key, Judge 
Redmond S. Cole, Judge Baxter Taylor, Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Mr. H. B. 
Bass, Mr. George L. Bowman, Dr. B. B. Chapman, Dr. H. EH. Dale, (Judge 
Robert A. Hefner, having returned to Oklahoma City from Ardmore because 
of special business, was not present but was counted because of his 
contribution to the historical tour as far as Ardmore), Dr. I. N. McCash, 
Mr. R. G. Miller, Dr. T. T. Montgomery, Judge W. J. Peterson, Mr. Milt 
Phillips, Col. George Shirk, Judge Edgar S. Vaught, and Dr. Charles Evans, 
Secretary. 


The President expressed deepest appreciation of the splendid attendance 
of the directors and said, as far as he knew, it was the largest number 
ever present at an annual meeting. 


The following members presented letters explaining their absence: 
Mr. R. M. Mountcastle, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Mrs. J. Garfield Buell, 
Mr. Thomas J. Harrison, Mrs. Anna Korn, Mr. N. G. Henthorne, Mr. Thomas 
G. Cook, Judge N. B. Johnson and Dr. Emma UEstill-Harbour. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that absentee members who 
had notified the Secretary be excused as having good and sufficient reasons 
for their absence. Judge W. J. Peterson seconded the motion which 
passed. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship: 


LIFE: C. G. Baker, Oklahoma City; Logan Billingsley, New York; 
Mrs. Mildred S. Boyer, Oklahoma City; Mrs. John EH. DuMars, Topeka, Kans.; 
M. J. Ewert, Pauls Valley; W. D. Finney, Fort Cobb; Harl Foster, Oklahoma 
City; Boris B. Gordon, Washington, D. C.; Jess M. Harris, Wilburton; 
L. L. Humphreys, Duncan; Earl Hancock Kelley, Oklahoma City; James 


CG. Leake, Muskogee; J. W. Mack, Oklahoma City; Leo A. Mideke, Oklahoma 


City; F. Stratton Morey, Oklahoma City; George C. Naden, Oklahoma 
City; T. A. Nicholson, Oklahoma City; E. W. Perry, Oklahoma City; S. 
Morton Rutherford, Tulsa; Fred P. Schonwald, Oklahoma City; Samuel 
G. Sullivan, Durant; Britton Tabor, Checotah; Francis W. Thompson, 
Bacone; Grover C. Wheeler, Clinton; Orion M. Wilbanks, Holdenville; 
Mrs. Sue K. Williams, Pauls Valley. 
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ANNUAL: Ruth Adachi, Tulsa; Mrs. Laura B. Amis, Vicksburg, Miss. ; 
Frank J. Brandenburg, Tulsa; Leslie H. Butts, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Elmer 
Capshaw, Norman; A. Langdon Card, West Orange, N. J.; Sister Mary. 
Charles, Paola, Kans.; Horace B. Clay, Tulsa; J. T. Courts, Quinton; Mrs. 
Thirza E. Cox, Heavener; Paul V. Craft, Oklahoma City; John Wm. Craig, 
Jr.. Guymon; Jess E. Dew, Tulsa; E. T. Dunlap, Wilburton; J. V. Frazier, 
Jr. Edmond: Harold P. Gibson, Elmore City; Mrs. J. P. Gibson, Elmore 
City: Inez Butts Glenn, Oklahoma City; Web. Glidewell, Helena; Carlton 
M. Greenman, Oklahoma City; C. S. Harrah, Oklahoma City; T. F. Harri- 
son, Jr., Cushing; Perkins F. Hinson, Yale; H. H. Hobbs, Oklahoma City; 
Bert Hodges. Preston; Morton Harrison, Tulsa; Viola Jayne, Oklahoma 
City: L. Wayne Johnson, Stillwater; Lee M. Jones, Oklahoma City; Virgil 
M. Lewis, Tulsa: Garrett Logan, Tulsa; Mrs. Dallas T. Luttes, Ardmore; 
Mrs. L. S. McAlister, Muskogee; George R. McKinnis, Edmond; Leslie A. 
MecRill, Oklahoma City: Justus R. Moll, Washington, D. C.; Tescue Jane 
Nichols, Oklahoma City; Albert C. Outler, Dallas, Texas; Ralph F. Parish, 


Altus; Charles T. Phillips, Darrouzett, Texas; Carlton Poling, Oklahoma — 


City; Robert T. Pollard, Oklahoma City; Mrs. T. D. Quaid, Enid; Mrs. L. M. 
Renz, Oklahoma City; Forrest F. Reed, Nashville, Tenn.; Hazel Rigsbee, 
Hobart; Elizabeth Ross, Park Hill; Julian J. Schaub, Guymon; Ernest J. 
Selby, Okmulgee; Robert M. Shultz, Oklahoma City; W. E. Sunday, Clare- 
more; Mrs. J. E. Tilgner, Hawarden, Iowa; P. B. Vandament, Yukon; 
Linus W. Walker, Tulsa; Mrs. Eugene Whittington, Oklahoma City; Mrs. 
Lowell M. Wickham, Oklahoma City; Guy F. Williams, Tulsa; J. R. Wilson, 
Oklahoma City: Charles L. Wood, Columbus, Miss.; Jim Wright, Okla- 
homa City; P. M. Wynn, Cache; Dean E. Foster, Tulsa. 


The Seeretary reported that the following gifts had been received: 


Memorial coin made for the Missouri Centennial in 1921, presented by | 


Mrs. J. B. A. Robertson; sample of wool tweed made by the Sequoyah 
Weavers, presented by Mrs. Rella Looney; 21 World War I posters pre- 
sented by Ralph Hudson; Choctaw Hymn book presented by Dr. Emma 
Estill-Harbour; collection of pitchers presented by Mrs. W. P. Pringle and 
Harry A. Kyle; a piece of German script presented by Bill Ellis; photo- 
graph album of Dwight Mission pictures made in 1917, presented by the 
Board of National Missions; large colored picture of “Malmasion,” home 
of Greenwood LeFlore, presented by John F. Sims; oil portrait of John 
BRasley, presented by Ardmore friends; oil portrait of Perle Mesta, pre- 
sented by the Oklahoma Memorial Association to Governor Johnston 


Murray who presented it to the Historical Society; oil photographs of Mae — 


Audell Murray, outstanding 4H Club girl and Bill Carmichael, outstanding 
4H Club boy of 1951, presented by Mr. Holler; colored photograph of Mrs. 
David Osborne Fisher, presented by Mrs. Agnes Fisher Colbert; miniature 
of Mrs. J. B. A. Robertson, presented by J. B. Butler; photostatic copies 
of 37 documents dating from 1803 to 1874 relative to the Shawnee, Chicka- 
saw, Cherokee, Choctaw and Plains Indians, the gift of Dr. Grant Foreman; 
27 printed documents filed before the Indian Claims Commission, the gift 


of Mr. Roy Thompson; printed document filed before the Indian Claims ~ 


Commission, gift of Mr. Tom O’Connell. 
Mr. George L. Bowman made a motion that the gifts be accepted and 


that a vote of thanks be sent to the donors. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded — 


the motion, which passed. 


The Secretary called attention to the need of repairing the murals 


in the hall on the fourth floor of the Historical Building. Mr. H. B. Bass 
made a motion that the matter of the repairing of said murals be referred 


to the Executive Committee with power to act. Judge Redmond §. Cole — 


seconded the motion which passed. 
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Mrs. Jessie R. Moore, Treasurer, presented the financial report of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion 
that the Treasurer’s report be accepted. Dr. E. E. Dale seconded the 
motion which passed. 


Judge W. J. Peterson made a motion that the expenses of Dr. Charles 
Evans, Secretary, Miss Muriel H. Wright, Associate Editor, Mrs. Rella 
Looney, Archivist, and Mrs. C. E. Cook, Curator, to this annual meeting, 
be paid out of the private funds. Mr. Milt Phillips seconded the motion 
Which passed. 


Mr. George L. Bowman made the motion that $100.00 be aliowed 
from the special Funds of the Society to be placed in the Petty Cash 
Fund. Col. George Shirk seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported that Mr. Nealy Tilly, Custodian of the historical 
building had been called upon to keep the auditorium open each Thursday 
night for eight weeks during the Community Workshop Series sponsored 
by the Oklahoma City libraries and the Oklahoma Historical Society, and 
suggested that Mr. Tilly be paid $25.00 for said extra services. Mr. George 
L. Bowman made the motion that the sum of $25.00 be paid to Mr. Nealy 
Tilly for said services, out of the private funds. Judge Baxter Taylor 
seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary reported the urgent need for a microphone in fhe 
auditorium of the historical building. Dr. E. E. Dale made the motion 
that this matter be referred to the Executive Committee with authority 
to act. Mr. Milt Phillips seconded the motion which passed. 


Judge Baxter Taylor made the motion that the July meeting be omitted, 
and that the Executive Committee be authorized to act until the October 
meeting. Col. George Shirk seconded the motion which passed. 


The Secretary read a letter from Mr. R. M. Mountcastle in which 
he enclosed a bid of $407.00 for reroofing the old Barracks Building at 
Fort Gibson. Judge Edgar S. Vaught made a motion that the Secretary 
be authorized to negotiate with the Oklahoma Planning and Resources 
Board with a view to said Board taking the Barracks Building at Fort 
Gibson under its control. Dr. I. N. McCash seconded the motion which 
passed. 


The Secretary reported that the Board of Affairs had offered to the 
Oklahoma Historical Society a replica of the archway which it had been 
_ planned at one time to place across Lincoln Boulevard in Oklahoma City, 
in honor of the Oklahoma soldiers in World War I. Judge W. J. Peterson 
made a motion that a committee of three be appointed by the President 
to pass on whether this replica of this archway be accepted by the his- 
torical society. Judge Baxter Taylor seconded the motion which passed. 
The President appointed Mr. H. B. Bass, Col. George Shirk and Mr. Milt 
Phillips as members of said committee. 


Mr. Milt Phillips made a motion that the Executive Committee be 
given authority to draw the budget of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and to submit it to the Office of the Budget. Col. George Shirk seconded 
the motion which passed. 


Mr. R. G. Miller suggested that the Board make a tour in the western 
part of the state, west of Highway 81, in the Fall. Judge Edgar S. Vaught 
made a motion that the Society hold its next tour in the western part of 
Oklahoma, west of Highway 81, at such time as will be most convenient. 
Mrs. Jessie R. Moore seconded the motion which passed. 
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Col. George Shirk called attention to the July 1951 meeting at which © 
time the Board authorized the preparation of an historical calendar for — 
all high schools of the state covering two hundred days, and made a motion 
that $500.00 of the private funds be authorized for that project. Judge 
“Edgar S. Vaught seconded the motion which passed. 


Dr. B. B. Chapman made a motion that Mr. R. G. Miller be requested 
to write an article about the Historical Tour for the Chronicles of Okla- 
homa. Mr. Milt Phillips seconded the motion which passed. : 


Judge Redmond S. Cole made a motion that a vote of thanks be ex- 
tended by the Board of Directors to the people of Durant and Southeastern 
State Teachers College for their hospitality. Mr. W. J. Peterson seconded 
the motion which passed. 


Mr. Milt Phillips made a motion that the meeting adjourn. Dr. E. E. 
Dale seconded the motion which passed. 


WILLIAM S. KEY, President. 
CHARLES EVANS, Secretary. 


THE OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a 
group of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested 
in the history of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, 
May 26, 1893. 


The major objective of the Society involves the pro- 
motion of interest and research in Oklahoma history, the 
collection and preservation of the State’s historical records, 
pictures, and relics. The Society also seeks the co-operation 
of all citizens of Oklahoma in gathering these materials. 


The Chronicles of Oklahoma, published quarterly by 
the Society in spring, summer, autumn, and winter, is dis- 
tributed free to its members. Each issue contains scholarly 
articles as well as those of popular interest, together with 
book reviews, historical notes, etc. Such contributions will 
be considered for publication by the editors and the Publi- 
cation Committee. 


Membership in the Oklahoma Historical Society is 
open to everyone interested. The quarterly is designed for 
college and university professors, for those engaged in re- 
search in Oklahoma and Indian history, for high school 
history teachers, for others interested in the State’s history, 
and for librarians. The annual dues are $2.00 and include 
a subscription to The Chronicles of Oklahoma. A free 
sample copy will be sent upon request. Life membership 
may be secured upon the payment of $25.00. All dues and 
correspondence relating thereto should be sent direct to 
the Secretary, Oklahoma Historical Society, Historical So- 
ciety Building, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 


